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Your Student Council Needs— 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McKOWN 
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This 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to 
student council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, 
When, Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as 
senior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading” for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and 
conterences. 


The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its 
coverage of all phases of student council organization and activities. 
% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 
% Principles Underlying Student Participation 
%& Types of Student Council Organization 
% Initiating the Student Council 
% Constitution and Bylaws 
% Nomination and Election Procedures 
% Internal Organization of the Council 
% Council Activities and Projects 
% Financial Administration of School Activities 
% The Student Court 
% The Student Council Sponsor 
% Evaluating the Student Council 


This book should be readily available to ALL student council members 
and sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical 
and justifiable. 

You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $4.00 
Published by 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET a NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Autographed copies from the author, Gilson, Knox County, Illinois 
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Sees It be 








- As the Editor 


Would a famous athlete, motion picture star, 
musician, inventor, author, or “personality” make 
a good president or other high official in our 
national government? He might, but most likely 
he would not, because such a responsibility would 
not be in line with his own achievements. 

Although this should be clear to all, it is not 
yet firmly established in our schools where far 
too often officers are elected largely on the basis 
Undoubtedly, 
sometimes such officers do do a creditable job. 


of their then-present popularity. 


However, the point that should be stressed in 
all school elections, and in all programs for the 
education of the school’s electorate, is that mere 
popularity never guarantees official competence. 
An office should not be considered a reward; it 
should be considered a responsibility, a job to 
he done. 


Said a friend, as we were watching the attrac- 
tive and complicated maneuvers of high school 
bands during a spectacular “parade” and two 
“bowl” games—*l 


wonder if these bands can 


play, or if they are just prettily-garbed stunt 
performers?” 


Eugene G. Grace, who rose from crane opera- 
tor to Chairman of the Board of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and became the highest-paid execu- 
_tive in the country, was also a colorful phrase- 
maker. Two examples: 

“When a man doesn’t worry about his busi- 
ness, he’s not interested in it.” “I live in the pres- 
ent and the future. I don’t like to think 
backward. . . . When a man stops thinking for- 
ward, he’s done.” 

These aphorisms are just as true if “the stu- 
dent council” is substituted for “a man.” 


Spring always brings additional trips, hikes, 
nature walks, camps, picnics, and similar events 
and activities. AND, these always bring addi- 
tional possibilities of danger. It is well to re- 
member that a single unhappy occurrence, such 
as a bad accident, boisterousness in public, or a 
defacement or violation of property, will arouse 
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adverse community criticism which will handicap 
further activity, and may even prevent it. 

Inside the school there is an optimum oppor- 
tunity for supervision; outside, there is consider- 
ably less. Obviously, intelligent handling of all 
such outside activities will not only help to guar- 
antee their success but also promote their repeti- 
tion later. 

In a word, out-of-school activities are poten- 
tial dynamite and should be handled as such. 


Quite naturally, the recent development of 
cheerleader clinics, conferences, and workshops 
has resulted in a bit of a demand for cheerleader 
contests and competitions, to be held during the 
tournaments in which several schools participate. 
Is such a contest a justifiable activity? 

We believe not. We agree with The Kansas 
High School Activities Association which holds 
that “Cheerleaders are not trained to compete 
with other groups, that is not their job. Instead, 
they should spend more time in unifying their 
own student bodies toward the improvement in 
sportsmanship at their school’s athletic contests.” 


The increased attention to scholarship is bring- 
ing an increased demand for scholarships. This 
is as it should be. Footballships, basketballships, 
and other similar nonacademic ships, while im- 
portant, should certainly not represent the total, 
or even the majority, of a college’s “ships” 
schedule. 


Last year there were more school competitions 
sponsored by outside organizations, causes, and 
individuals than ever before. As always, many 
were quite worthy and many were considerably 
less so. We have pointed out before that one of 
the quickest ways of getting publicity is for an 
organization, cause, or individual to sponsor a 
school competition. The easiest and most logical 
way to settle their troublesome problem is for 
school authorities to base their selections on the 
list provided each year by The Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 
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Looking for the thrill of a lifetime? The answer is *“*A School Radio Club,” 
which, of course, requires study, planning, preparation, expense, extra work. 


“Let’s Start a Radio Club!” 


ANY SCHOOL RADIO CLUBS have established 

enviable reputations for starting young 

men and women on valuable careers in 
science and electronics, and awakening in others 
a compelling interest in a fascinating hobby. Yet 
in the midst of so much current clamor for in- 
creased emphasis on science and with a constantly 
burgeoning demand for those with a background 
in radio and electronics, there are probably fewer 
school radio clubs today than twenty years ago. 

Why? The most probable reason is that it 
takes considerably more time and patience to 
organize such an activity than the usual school 
club. For example, as radio club sponsor you 
will certainly want the group to have their own 
amateur radio station as a focus for club ac- 
tivities. But a little inquiry will reveal that the 
Federal Communications Commission no longer 
issues amateur station licenses to schools—only 
to “bona fide radio societies.” 

So it becomes necessary to comply with this 
organizational requirement before proceeding 
further. Fortunately the American Radio Relay 
League, a nonprofit organization of radio ama- 
teurs, will come to your aid with a sample con- 
stitution and set of bylaws which will insure 





Our Cover 


The upper picture was submitted by Ladycliff 
Academy, Highland Falls, New York. It shows 
members of the dramatics club and members of 
the girls’ glee club in rehearsal for one of the 
combined programs that was presented by the 
school. Of course, the cast members are, in reality, 
all girls. However, there are not many things that 
the all-girl school cannot do. The students par- 
ticipate in all kinds and varieties of extracurricular 
activities, which make schools more interesting, 
enjoyable, realistic, and certainly better training 
centers. 


The lower picture shows the Central High School 
student news bureau editors preparing material for 
use during half-time intermission of a basketball 
game broadcast. Springfield, Missouri, student 
journalists prepare ten-minute taped-recorded 
newscasts on over-all school events for use during 
lulls in regular commercial broadcasts of their 
school’s athletic contests. Other activities of the 
student news bureau, include a weekly television 
program, releases for radio, TV, and newspaper 
news editors; and special features for various 
magazines. 
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Manager, Radio Station KRVM 
Eugene Public Schools 
Eugene, Oregon 


compliance with this federal stipulation. They 
also can supply some mimeographed material 
which suggests many club activities which will 
stimulate and maintain group interest. Theit 
address is West Hartford 7, Connecticut. 

One other requirement must also be met at 
this time. The FCC requires that an amateur 
operator with a higher grade of license than the 
Novice class be officially appointed as trustee of 
the new club station. Ideally, of course, the ac- 
tivity sponsor would also serve as trustee of the 
station, but if you aren't licensed as yet it will 
be necessary to find some responsible person who 
can qualify. 

Fortunately, in many high schools, there are 
one or more faculty members who are licensed 
“hams” who would be glad to serve as station 
trustee. If your search seems fruitless at this 
point, try calling the manager of the telephone 
company, or of your local broadcast or TV sta- 


tion. Undoubtedly he has a responsible amateur 


licensee on his staff who would be willing to serve 
as trustee and technical consultant if the urgent 
need were properly explained to him. 

Now that your’ organizational meeting has 
been held along the pattern suggested by the 
ARRL, you should obtain two copies of FCC Form 
610 from the nearest field office of the Commis- 
sion. Your local radio station can supply the 
address. Be sure all questions are properly and 
completely answered since incomplete appiica- 
tions will be returned without action. If a ques- 
tion does not seem relevant, write “does not 
apply,” or some similar phrase in the space 
provided. 

The original copy should then be notarized 
and mailed to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Amateur License Division, Washington 
25, D.C., together with all the required exhibits. 
A copy of the application and exhibits should be 
filed for future reference. If all questions have 


been answered fully and correctly and the ac- 
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Enjoying A Radio Contact 


companying exhibits properly prepared you may 
expect to receive the station license from the 
Commission within eight to ten weeks. 

While we are awaiting the station license, 
regular meetings can be held and a start made in 
the planning and constructing of the receiving and 
transmitting equipment, and the erecting of one 
or more transmitting antennas. ‘Although there 
is a trend nowadays for radio amateurs to pur- 
chase factory-built receivers and transmitters for 
their stations, this approach in a club station 
would deprive the membership of one of its most 
valuable educational experiences: that of work- 
ing together in the planning of the station, in the 
constructing and testing of its receiving and trans- 
mitting equipment, and in its subsequent use 
“on the air.” 

Rather, than start completely from “scratch” 
in constructing the technical equipment, a good 
approach might be to assemble both receiver and 
transmitter from one of the well-engineered kits 
currently on the market. If funds for such pur- 
chases are lacking or club members have not as 
yet acquired enough skill to attempt advanced 
constructional projects, another alternative might 
be to obtain the loan of one or more pieces of 
radio equipment from local amateurs. 

Before the latter is done, however, be sure to 
check on your school’s insurance to see if it covers 
the loss by fire or theft of such borrowed equip- 
ment. Many school policies specifically exclude 
coverage on such loaned items. 

During this period in which the station equip- 
ment is being assembled and tested it is extremely 
important that no radio signals be broadcast until 
the station license is actually received from the 
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FCC since operating an unlicensed radio station 
is a serious offense and the penalties severe. 
Since our radio club’s activities should prop- 
erly be considered as an extension of the regular 
curriculum and an integral part of the school’s 
instructional that the 
adviser give as much thought and time to the 
planning of weekly radio club meetings as he 
devotes to preparation for his regular classes. 
Fortunately there are so many interesting and 


program, it is essential 


instructive things to do in a well-organized radio 
club that the adviser’s dilemma may be frequently 
that of deciding which activities to pursue at the 
moment and which to postpone for the future. 
Certainly many club members will wish in- 
struction in radio code and theory so they can 
qualify for their own amateur operator licenses. 
entitling them to operate the club transmitter or 
their own amateur station at home. 
tacts, or schedules, with school radio clubs or 


Planned con- 


amateurs will appeal to many who wish to develop 
their operating skill. 

Still others with a public service bent may 
wish to set up a local network of amateur radio 
stations to handle emergency traffic when disaster 
And a 
few students with a strong technical interest may 


strikes normal communication channels. 


be given the assignment of the regular main- 
tenance of the station’s receiving and transmitting 
equipment. 

With a little encouragement, staff members of 
the local telephone company, or radic or TV sta- 
tion, usually will agree to talk informally to the 
club members, particularly if they are given suf- 


ficient advance notice. Their description of the 


duties and responsibilities of their individual jobs, 
together with that of the job entrance require- 
ments will provide students with some excellent 
and timely vocational guidance. 

It should also be mentioned that there are 
many well-produced strip films and motion pic- 
tures dealing with radio, television, and elec- 
tronics available from such agencies as the Amer- 
ican Radio Relay League, previously mentioned, 
Westinghouse. General Electric, and others. Your 
audio-visual consultant will find many suitable 
titles in his catalog. 

Then one memorable day the long-awaited 
envelope arrives from the FCC. Will the lunch 
hour ever come? Finally the bell rings and you 
make a mad dash for the club room. Sensing your 
excitement, club members drop out of conversa- 
tional groups and surround you as you fumble 
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with the key. The door open, you post that 
precious new station license over the operating 
table, light the transmitter filaments, and turn 
on the receiver. 

Dialing across the amateur 75 meter phone 
band you run across a ham operator in a nearby 
town calling “CQ,” the amateur invitation for a 
contact. He signs his call letters and stands by. 
As you reach for the high-voltage switch on the 
transmitter you suddenly realize that the club 
room is jammed with eager club members and 
curious members of the faculty. 


High-voltage on, you give him a short call, 
signing the new radio club call letters for the first 
time. You hope no one notices the quaver in your 
voice as you stand by. Back he comes. “Fine 
signal,” he comments, “Don’t believe I've heard 
you on the air before.” You explain that this is 
the first contact of Washington High’s new radio 
club station. After you have exchanged the usual 


information with him as to equipment, power, and 
operator's names, you thank him for the contact, 
and sign off. 


This is a heady moment. Both students and 
faculty members have been hanging on your 
every word. After you complete the required log 
entry the spell is finally broken, and now there 
is a buzz of conversation. “Were you really on 
the air?” “Can I call CQ?” “When do code 
classes start?” 

Well, Washington High’s new radio club is 
finally on the air. All that paper work and plan- 
ning—was it worth it? We'll leave that rhetorical 
question for someone else to ponder. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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An activity in which all students can participate, on equal basis; a place 
where students can return for information, advice, counsel—the home room. 


The Home Room, a Worth-while 


Extracurricular Activity 


HE HOME ROOM IS ONE OF THE IMPORTANT 
ELEMENTS of an extracurricular activities 
program. In order to be successful, it too, 

like all other elements must be properly planned, 
organized, initiated, administered, and operated. 
The results obtained will reflect the interests, 
abilities, methods, and efforts of those responsible 
for it. 


Definition and Identification. The home room 
consists of a group of students and a teacher en- 
gaged in cooperative activities which are out- 
growths of individual and group problems, the 
solution of which will provide for a happier and 
more productive adjustment to school life. It is 
more than a device for checking attendance, 
making announcements, or performing other ad- 
ministrative functions. 


The home room is a vital organizational aid 
in the implementation of guidance services, the 
student activity program, and the program of 
studies. Furthermore, it provides a close associa- 
tion between teacher and student that may be used 
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for the solution of life’s problems and an under- 
standing of democratic living can be secured. 


The home room with its main emphasis on the edu 
cation of the student rather than the passing along of 
a body of subject matter, epitomizes the very soul of 
modern conception in education: that the student him 
self is far more important and sacred than any mass of 
information he may ever accumulate. In reality the 
home room creates a situation in which the student him 
self becomes the subject studied, worked with, and 
learned about. He and his activities, experiences, and 
interests compose the curriculum. He is the curriculum 
All subjects, courses, knowledges, and informations are 
justifiable only if they contribute directly and definitely 
to his development.’ 


The pupil represents the core—*. . . the home 
room also represents the shift in educational 
method from ‘learning about’ to ‘doing.’ ”” 

Purposes and Objectives. The home room, like 


'McKown, H. C. Home Room Guidence (McGraw-Hill Co 
1946), p. 20 
2 Ibid. 
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many of our effective parts, tools, and implements 
of the educational program, will be subjected to 
opposition that will vary in nature and intensity 
from apathetic indifference to active resistance. 
The interested teacher is responsible for selling 
this particular element just as he is for the over- 
all extracurricular activities program. He must 
promote and “sell” the program to individual 
staff members and to the staff and administration. 


Wright says that one of the reasons some 
teachers criticize and say that the home room 
is not effective in actual practice is that they are 
confused as to the reason they have been given 
that assignment. She makes the following state- 
ment of purposes: 


To provide a means to handle administra- 
tive routines. 

To provide a school home for each pupil 
where he can be known well as an individual and 
where he can come for advice and assistance with 
his personal problems and difficulties. 

To provide a place for informal group dis- 
cussion of immediate problems and issues facing 
boys and girls. 

To provide practice in democratic govern- 
ment, 

To provide an opportunity for groups of 
pupils to carry on worth-while activities for the 
school or for the community.’ 

Progress in the direction of achieving any of 
these purposes would certainly contribute to the 
success of the educational process as a whole. 

Underlying Principles. 

Home room activities are characterized by 
student planning and action. 

2. Home room organization provides for com- 
mittee organization and activities. 

3. A student-faculty committee develops plans 
and materials for home room programs. 

4. Home room organization assists in the pro- 
motion of extracurricular activities. 

Each home room has representation in the 
student council or similar organization. 

Educational and vocational guidance ma- 
terials are utilized in the home room program. 

7. School 
home room are carried out expeditiously. 

8. Pupil-teacher ratio in the home room pre- 
ferably is less than 30 to one. 

9, In-service training is provided for home 


administrative functions of the 


room spt nsors. 


% Wright, 
ance (Science Research Associates, Chicago, 


Barbora H. Practical Handbook for  ?-¥ pee 
1948), 
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10. Home room sponsors use cumulative rec- 
ords and other informational data in assisting 
pupils with individual problems. 

The administration provides cooperative 
supervision and assistance to home room sponsors. 

12. The home room epitomizes all the aspects 
of democracy. 

McKown says: 

The home room, because of the naturalness of its 
setting and situation and because of the requirement that 
the sponsor be a preventer of difficulties rather than a 
“trouble shooter” after the difficulties have arisen, can 
offer very definite contributions in the personal, edu- 
cational, social, and moral aspects of guidance not at 
present very definitely or adequately provided for in 
the so-called curricular activities and it can also afford 
opportunity for supplementation of the regular curricular 
work now being done in the vocational, physical, and 
recreational phases of guidance.‘ 


The home room will not be a “confusion 
room” if the activities are planned. A defirite 
plan, preferably for a year’s activities, must be 
set up and adhered to within the bounds of reason 
and good judgment. The plan should not be so 
inflexible that it is tiring or misses emergency or 
impromptu situations where a good job of teach- 
ing can be done. 

The plan should be established and its parts 
fully understood by the sponsor. “When the home 
room is well organized under competent leader- 
ship and with sufficient time to function effec- 
tively, it can be one of the most powerful factors 
in the guidance program.”® 

Recognizing the fact that the home room 
sponsor should have qualities of leadership and 
an understanding of students’ problems and their 
activities that have been developed through edu- 
cational training and experience, we must con- 
sider the schedale and time for home room activi- 
ties. On this point authorities disagree. 

Aside from the many suggestions and recom- 
mendations it remains evident that no program 
can function well and be of greatest value unless 
a time schedule is made and strictly adhered to. 
Activity planning schedules, time scheduling, and 
frequency of meeting schedules must be estab- 
lished and followed if the home room program 
is to be a success. 

Suggested yearly plan. Here is a suggested 
plan of activities for ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grade home rooms for one school year 
when grouping is done by grade levels. It could 
be easily adjusted to fit different grade level 
grouping. 


* McKown, loc. cit., pp. 38-39. 
‘Jones, A. J. Principles of Guidance (New York 
Hill Co., 1934), p. 284. 


McGraw 


* 
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I. Ninth grade outline of home room activity. 


A. Orientation. 


1. Some of our common understand- 
ings in high school 
a. Corridor conduct. 
b. Three minutes between classes. 
Cc. Lockers. 
d. Lunch hour. 
e. Leaving at close of school day. 
Our student-faculty organizations. 
a. Athletic association. 
b. Student Council. 
Election of officers to above or- 
ganizations. 

. Student drive. 

>. Thrift—school banking. 

. Minimum essentials in manners and 
right conduct for high school students. 
1. Study of booklets on above. 

2. Application of principles learned. 


». Parliamentary procedure. 


Il. Tenth grade outline of home room activity. 


A. Review of parliamentary procedure. 

B. Our teacher-student organizations. 

C. Suggestions for a still more effective 
student drive. 

D. Student drive. 

E. Optional program. 

F. Your school and you. 

G. Formation of a school code for good 
citizenship. 

H. Optional. 


I. Everyday manners. 


. Eleventh grade outline of home room 


activities. 
A. Our student-faculty organizations. 


B. Organization of the class and home 
room, 


C. Suggestions for the student drive. 
. Student drive. 
». Optional. 


. Citizenship. . ; :; 
a . Planning a campaign for the study of 


Good leadership. Class and school. . : 
gainful occupations. 


2. Obligations of citizenship. 
a. Maintenance of good character. 
b. Efforts to maintain health. 
c. Proper spirit toward school I. Report of committees on vocations. 
authorities. (This may offer some very valuable 
d. Proper spirit toward school or- data and be a source of material for 
ganizations. the class next year.) 
e. Respect for school property. . Twelfth grade outline of home room 
f. Interest in school neighborhood. activity. 
Helpful human service. A 
a. Reverence for home. 
1. Respect for parents. 
2. Attitude toward other mem- 
bers of family. 
3. Rent or taxes. 
4. Food. . Student drive. 
. Clothes. ». A senior and his school. 
. Personal earnings. *. Optional. 
. Amusements. 
8. Personal savings. 
9. Thrift. 
b. Service to school. 
c. Service to community. 


>. How to study. 
. Optional. 


. Our faculty-student organizations. 


B. Organization of the class and home 
room. 


:. Suggestions for carrying out of student 
drive. 


>, Am I going to college? Selection, ap- 
plication, financing, etc. 
. Optional. 
I. Planning the field trip. 
Review of the field trip. 


K. Class business. 


G. Optional program. (Perhaps “How to J. 


Study” should be added at this level.) 
H. Am I expecting to go to college? En- 


Effectiveness. The outline for a suggested plan 
trance requirements. 


of activities is necessary for the operation of the 
School spirit. Talks, stories, reports, program. However, this outline must be flexible 
dramatizations, etc. and it should be changed from time to time as 
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worth-while needs warrant. The home room 
teacher must definitely bear in mind that for any 
program to be both functional and feasible it must 
be accepted by the students. The final responsi- 
bility here lies with that home room teacher. 

The home room activities provide a workshop 
for democratic living and democratic principles. 
Probably nowhere else in the student’s school 
life will he be able to observe and practice the 
elements of democracy to a higher degree. Here 
he is the acting force and the activity itself. Here 
he is provided with opportunities to develop his 
own desirable personal and social traits and assist 
in developing like positive traits in his associates. 

The home room provides for the establish- 
ment in the student of proper ideals, attitudes, 
habits, and appreciation of his own responsibil- 
ities, duties, and obligations, as well as his rights 
and privileges in the interest of a healthful de- 
velopment of character which is a phase of edu- 
cation second to none in importance. 


Recommendations. The principal must have 
final say in determining the extent the home room 
will play in the over-all program. The size of the 
school, number and individual capabilities of 
staff members, and time allotted the teacher for 
actual home room work will be definite determin- 
ing factors. 

He must make it clear to all concerned that 
extracurricular activities are an integral part of 
the over-all educational process and they are 
worth-while only to the point that they contribute 
in proportion to that process; the home room is 
a corresponding part of the extracurricular ac- 
tivities program and must be considered, used, 
and evaluated with this in mind, 


Wright states: 


The faculty of every high school which is concerned 
with either starting or appraising and improving its home 
room plan ought to “talk out” the question of what they 
are aiming at, and come to some common agreement as 
to goals. If the program is to serve a real purpose they 
ought to be sure what that purpose is.° 

The expressed attitudes of the school admin- 
istration and leading teachers on the staff will 
have definite bearing upon the over-all staff atti- 
tude toward the program. The teacher must strive 
to impress and convince those people with this 
particular part of the program for they will cer- 
tainly reflect that feeling upon their constituents 
and thereby enhance the effectiveness of the 
total program. 


“Wright, op. cit., p. 17 
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Evaluating Yanktohominyann 


High School’s Assemblies 


ORY B. DEVERS 
Senior High School 
Yanktohominyann, Anystate 


The good points of the assembly programs 
of the Yanktohominyann High School are: 

They are scheduled regularly. 

They are student-teacher planned and pre- 
sented, They reflect phases of the year’s program 
of study. 

They provide opportunities for new experi- 
ences for the students. 

They, to some extent, are informative of what 
students in the different classes are studying. 

They enhance student relations in that they 
bring the student body together on a common 
ground. 

The shortcomings of the assembly programs 
are: 

They are too few and infrequent. 

They lack variety. 

They lack prestige in that mundane entertain- 
ment is stressed over educational value. 

They lack material of a cultural nature. 

They do not seek out and capitalize on artistic 
talents of the individual student. 

They are closed sessions; the public is not 
informed or invited to attend. 

The enumerated good points equal the short- 
comings so it may be presumed the program as 
a whole is successful. There are, however, short- 
comings on the administrative and supervisory 
level of the program that call for discussion. 

1. The assemblies are too infrequent. Many 
students forget all about them until they are an- 
nounced in the daily bulletin the day before the 
presentation. 

Assemblies are scheduled for one each month 
but the sponsors and type programs are not an- 
nounced until shortly before the date of perform- 
ance. At the opening of school each class, 7th 
through 12th, is asked to prepare and present one 
assembly some time during the year. New faculty 
members are allowed time to overcome the shock 
and to organize their materials before choosing a 
specific date. The nature of the program is left 
to the discretion of the teacher and students. 

2. The assemblies lack variety. The programs 
are limited to the students of the class and general- 
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ly consist of “question and answer” sessions, or 
similar entertainment, patterned after radio and 
television programs. 

The one program of the year that was most 
discussed and remembered was different in that 
the panel of contestants was representative of all 
classes. The student who survived the elimina- 
tions was acknowledged as the winner and was 
given $5.00 to add to his class treasury. 

The program was different. It was competi- 
tive, with each class vying against the best brains 
of the others. For the same reason it held the 
attention of the audience; every student was a 
part of the performance and identified himself 
with it. 

3. Students lack adequate orientation. Special 
pep rally assemblies are often called on short 
notice where school spirit is encouraged through 
emotional outbursts of hep, hep, hurrah. All too 
often the assemblies of a more serious educational 
nature are received in a similar atmosphere of 
gaiety and ribaldry. Consequently, the self- 
centered audience does not exist. Members are 
not properly oriented prior to leaving their rooms 


and before the program begins. 

4. Individual talents are neglected. Talents 
for dancing, singing, music, etc., are not capital- 
ized for the enjoyment of fellow students. Con- 
sequently, opportunities for individual expression 
are neglected, sometimes resulting in a loss of 
interest by the artistically inclined student. | 
know of one eighth grade transfer student who 
does everything possible to keep his dancing talent 
hidden. His mother says he never practices any 
more; he is afraid the “word” will get around. 
Too bad! 

5. Subject areas are neglected. Not once dur- 
ing the year do we have an assembly of music, 
chorus, art, or gymnastics. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity to introduce students to new areas of the 
curriculum is passed up. An opportunity to build 
student body morale and sympathy is likewise 
neglected. 

The foregoing criticisms may be unjustified 
from the administrative point of view, but from 
an observing, liberal-arts-minded librarian’s point 
of view they are not. On the contrary, they are 
justified and are well worthy of consideration. 


It is quite apropos that students of outstanding ability be given the chance 
to meet various challenges, satisfy curiosities, develop skills and talents. 


The Extracurricular Science 
Enrichment Program 


SCIENCE ENRICHMENT PROGRAM for elemen- 
tary pupils of high aptitude was intro- 
duced into the Seattle Public Schools this 

past summer for the first time. As one of the 
three teachers selected to teach this pioneer effort, 
the writer would like to pass along the observa- 
tions and problems encountered in this very in- 
teresting extracurricular experience. 

It is, I believe, perfectly safe to predict that 
this type of program for gifted children is destined 
to become a vital permanent part of our national 
educational system in the next few years. With 
this belief in mind, | felt that those of you who 
might be called upon to teach or organize this 
type of “high-geared” program might find the 
following experiences of some future value. 

It was not my plan to try to make scientists 
out of each and every pupil enrolled in the Science 
Enrichment Program. It was my goal to present 
a systematic course of study which might later 
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find a responsive chord of understanding in the 
thinking of these elementary kids. Using this 
idea as a framework, | planned my program to 
include a practical introduction to the basic prin- 
ciples of the physical and natural sciences. 

In the belief that “You Must Show It To Sell 
It,” | borrowed an elaborate display of laboratory 
equipment from various junior and senior high 
schools in the Seattle area. The first two weeks 
of the four-week course | entitled “The Tools of 
the Scientists” and turned the kids loose perform- 
ing simple experiments using these tools of 
science. 

Much to my surprise, | soon discovered that 
not a few of the boys already had become ac- 
quainted with many of these tools. In fact, one 
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The Wheel of Science 


ten-year-old even loaned me his propane torch 
from his chemistry set to replace the inefficient 
alcohol lamp | had been forced to use as a source 
of heat. Now to the problems encountered. 
Since this was a virgin effort, the pupils 
had not been too carefully screened. For ex- 
ample, here was little Sarah Jones just out of 
the 4th grade in the same class with Billy Smith 
The 


problem of arranging experiments within the 


who was entering 7th grade in the fall. 


range of understanding of these two age levels 
presented considerable amount of difficulty. 
My solution was merely to organize simple 
home-type experiments for the younger age group 
and leave the more complex ones for the older 
pupils to do in class. An assortment of fifty-odd 
illustrated card experiments posted on the black- 
board did the trick to a degree. 
fresh 
who invariably led the class- 


In one case, a particularly bright boy 
out of the 4th grade 
room discussion and revealed an exceptional 
ability for logical thinking, failed miserably on 
every one of the little written class quizzes. When 
questioned on his failure, | received only an em- 
Finally at the end of the 
second week, his mother came to school with 
the explanation. 


barrassed silence. 


It seemed that this boy had not as yet been 
taught longhand writing, merely printed script, 


and therefore could not read my writing on the 
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blackboard. The policy of the school he last 
attended was to introduce longhand writing at 
the beginning of the 5th grade. Being too 
ashamed té admit his inadequacy, the boy simply 
suffered in silence. 


Another case involved a little girl also just 
out of the 4th grade. One of our classroom ex- 
periments included finding the number of beans 
which might possibly be contained in an 8-gallon 
bell jar. After having the pupils cut out and staple 
together a cardboard cubic inch, | passed out 
the beans. 


I explained that there are 231 cubic inches per 
gallon. The kids counted the number of beans they 
could place in their respective cubic inch contain- 
ers and multiplied this total by cubic inches in 
the bell jar. The answers, although somewhat 
varied, should still have come within a reasonable 
figure. However, little Elizabeth kept coming up 
with impossible answers. 

Close questioning brought tears of admission 
that at her school, they did not learn how to 
multiply or divide by two or more numbers until 
the fifth grade. Needless to say she caught on 
immediately when the procedure was explained 
and ended up by later solving problems in re- 
sultant right angle forces using square root. There 
were other examples also of the vast differences 
in teaching basic fundamentals even within the 
same general school system. 

The fifty-odd pupils came from no less than 
fourteen elementary schools, all in the Seattle 
system, and showed only too plainly the absence 
of a definite methodology in. teaching. If this 
instructional methods within 
the same school system exists, then think of the 


wide range of 
vast chasm which must exist all over the nation 
among the many scattered school areas! 


In this new space-crazy age with its madcap 
race to build a celestial highway to the moon, 
it is strongly indicated that a definite methodology 
not only in science teaching but in all subject 
areas be pressed into immediate use. I do not 
mean to imply any criticism of the fourteen ele- 
mentary schools in question. My point is simply 
that a need for a closer relationship in curriculum 
content be instituted. 


Another factor which crept into the selection 
of the children to take the Science Enrichment 
Program was the one of allowing a high 1.Q. 
automatically to determine that child’s aptitude 
for the subject. I had several of these potential 
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geniuses who develop- 
ed a narrow specialized 
interest in only 
phase of the course and 
never did attempt to 
learn anything about 
the general content. 

It has always been 
my personal 


one 


opinion 
that much of the ma- 
terial currently taught 
in high school science 
could be introduced in- 
to junior high school. 
This would leave more time for a sophisticated 
study of basic research problems which are sorely 
needed to develop the multitude of technicians or 
lesser scientists to assist in the execution of the 
many planned technological miracles scheduled 
for our age. 

By similar reasoning then a great deal of the 
junior high school curriculum could be reduced 


Injecting a Heart 


to an elementary status. The growing importance 
of these elementary age children in the future 
scheme of the present era must be brought to the 
attention not only of educators but of the general 
public as well. 

In conclusion | would like to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity of teaching the 
enrichment program. It gave me an insight into 
the problems of the elementary teacher as well as 
a very high regard for the age level. 

I would enjoy hearing from other teachers who 
have either had or expect to be involved in this 
type of program. Perhaps we might share our 
experiences with a resulting mutual gain. It is 
only in this type of teacher-sharing experiences 
that worth-while advances in the general field of 
education can be made that will have any real 
permanent value. 


NOTE: A note of appreciation is extended to Walter Hakola 
Principal of Bryant Elementary School, for his keen interest, 
his wonderful cooperation, and excellent help in organizing 
and promoting this extracurricular experiment 


An excellent program of guidance, counseling, and advising is important 
for maximum student development—especially so among the handicapped. 


Counseling in a School Setting 


F A COUNSELOR IS TO WORK EFFECTIVELY in a 
school setting, with children who have prob- 
lems, it will be necessary for him to be cog- 

nizant of the fact that counseling with children, 
essentially is a way of dealing and relating with 
them. It is the counselor’s way of using a personal 
relationship in being of real help to the child. 
This helping relationship is a way of dealing and 
relating with children in which the child hope- 
fully, is helped to mature, grow, and develop so 
that he can better cope with his own individual 
problems, on the level of his own present emo- 
tional growth. 


In any particular method of counseling, the 
personality of two human beings necessarily 
enters into the counseling relationship—namely, 
the child and the counselor. Because of this very 
essential element of personality, the counselor will 
perforce utilize two highly specialized techniques 
to help the child gain an insight, awareness, and 
understanding of his own problems. These tech- 
niques are: 

1. The immediate verbal recognition by the 
counselor of a child’s feelings and counter feelings. 
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2. The recognition and control by the coun- 
selor of his own individual feelings and counter 
feelings brought about by any expression or dem- 
onstration on the part of the child. 

This quality of relating with children and of 
helping them is something which is most difficult 
to describe in words. It is best learned by a coun- 
selor having really experienced it. We know that 
there is such a thing as a helping relationship 
with children. We would be very wrong, how- 
ever, if we assumed that the essence of this help- 
ing relationship centered entirely upon the tech- 
nical skill and professional competency of the 
individual counselor. Rather, it is the action 
and interaction of two personalities, one on the 
other. 

It is a counseling relationship in which feel- 
ings, attitudes, and emotions are communicated 
across from the counselor to the child and from 
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the child to the counselor. The important thing to 
realize, however, is that these very feelings, atti- 
tudes, and emotions and communications are 
accomplished more on an unconscious level than 
on a conscious level. 

Because school counselors work intimately 
with children and their problems, many times, 
they may tend to try to manipulate the child and 
his life. Because of this, a counselor may tend 
to develop a Jehovah complex. This should be 
studiously and judiciously avoided at all times. 
It is imperative that the child demonstrate a trust 
in the counselor, and feel that the counselor is 
really willing and desirous not only of helping him 
but of understanding him as well. 

The personal adjustment and happiness of any 
child is going to depend in no small measure on 
the child’s own individual feelings, attitudes, and 
emotional reactions to himself, to those around 
him, and to life in general. Many children are 
extremely emotionally aroused over the nature or 
the intensity of their problems. It is not possible 
for any counselor to penetrate an emotional storm 
with the tools of argumentation and logic alone. 
Thus, a counselor needs emotional tools to handle 
an emotional job. 


In many cases, even though the child may have 
an extremely small problem with which to deal, 


the nature and intensity of the problem may still 
be very disabling to the child emotionally. We 
say this, because a problem may present the child 
with the opportunity for hanging all of his own 
personal inadequacies on it. It becomes a type 
of emotional crutch for him. 


Of course, all of us at one time or another 
depend upon our own particular brand of emo- 
tional crutch. The difference between the ad- 
justed and the unadjusted child is that the child 
who is in complete contact with reality and who 
with some assistance can view his problems im- 
partially, thoroughly, and realistically, does not 
always employ this emotional crutch. 


If we were to list the requirements for in- 
dividual child adjustment, we would have to main- 
tain that it consists in a normal and understanding 
attitude on the part of the child to himself, to 
society, and to his individual problem. To achieve 
this mental attitude of adequate adjustment, the 
child should feel that he is not being “urged” into 
any type of adjustment by the counselor, or, that 
he is being pitied. 

On the opposite side, we can say that the child 
should feel that a spirit of fairness is being shown 
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to him by his parents, by society in general, and 
by the counselor in particular. The child should 
have no unreasonable feelings of guilt with ref- 
erence to the fact that he has thus far been unable 
to solve his own feeling and attitude problems, 
because this very emotionalized feeling of guilt 
to a child, many times, can almost be like a form 
of penance. 

It is very important for a counselor to find 
out about the child’s own feelings about himself, 
and his problems, as well as what possibilities 
there may be for solving the child’s problems. 
The child, for example, should not feel that he 
is too deeply enmeshed in insoluble problems. 
He should not feel that it is absolutely impossible 
for him to solve his own problems on his own age 
level by himself. 

Further, the child should feel that he is 
thoroughly accepted and understood by the coun- 
selor. If the child can feel this way, it will en- 
able him to feel that he is better able to maintain 
his own personal feelings of. adequacy and self- 
confidence. The child should feel that he is liked 


and accepted for himself as a real and vital person. 


In working with children who have problem 
situations in their lives, a counselor would do well 
to realize that he will probably do a more thorough 
and complete job in helping a child to solve his 
own problems, if he at first secures an emotional 
and intellectual capacities analysis and appraisal 
of the child. /t is absolutely essential to determine 
what problems are brought about in the child's 
life by his unfilled emotional needs. Only by 
having a complete diagnostic picture of the in- 
dividual child can a counselor look at him as a 
“whole” and total personality. It is necessary for 
any counselor to discover the true and essential 
nature of the child’s problems. 


A counselor, then, may well ask himself how 
to obtain a social and emotional diagnosis per- 
taining to an individual child. He may well ask 
himself how to find out things about children. 
In the final analysis, the finest way of obtaining 
information about a child is to ask the child 
directly. The next best way would be for a coun- 
selor to observe the child. The third way would 
be to test the child. This can be done by giving 
the child either a battery of psychological tests, 
or else subjecting him to necessary and recom- 
mended psychotherapeutic techniques including 
the use of the psychodrama and role playing. The 
fourth way to find out about children is to ask 
other people about the child concerned. 
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There are many different ways of working 
with children. Education is one of the most 
excellent ways in working with them. It is a good 
and effective way of working with the child who 
has an intellectual and logical appreciation of 
his own problem. It is relatively ineffective, how- 
ever, if the child’s feelings, attitudes, and emo- 
tional reactions are so strong and so deeply im- 
bedded and ingrained in his personality that they 
will not respond to argumentation and logic. 

Another way of working with children is by 
the counselor’s use of himself, and the many dif- 
ferent sides of his own personality, in showing the 
child and in letting the child feel that an emo- 
tionally supporting counseling relationship has 
been established, in which the child can feel free 
enough to show and demonstrate his own feelings 
about his own individual problem. This emo- 
tionally supporting counseling relationship is at 
all times nondirective, permissive, and child- 
centered. It is a child—counselor relationship in 
which permissiveness, nonjudgmentalness, and 
freedom prevail. 

The four major factors in studying any child’s 
case would seem to center around the medical, 
psychological, sociological, and school problems 
of the child. The accurate and adequate diagnosis 
of a child and his problem is the heart of the 
school counseling program. By a diagnosis, 
basically we mean the following points by which 
this can be accomplished: 

1. Treat the way a child is behaving. Find 
out why the child acts as he does. 

2. Find out if the child lacks “understanding,” 
or lacks “knowledge.” If he does, then perhaps 
the child has a good reason for it. Perhaps the 
child needs a considerable amount of additional 
explanation given to him by his counselor. It is 
the duty and responsibility of the counselor to 
provide any necessary explanations to the child 
in detail. It could well be that a child is afraid 
or insecure, and consequently, takes no action. 
If this is so, it is the responsibility of the counselor 
to ascertain this fact. 


3. It is necessary for a counselor to determine 
if a child is rejected or overprotected, because of 
his problem situation. This rejection and over- 
protection of a child by his peer group, or by 
society in general, would appear to be about the 
same thing in the final analysis. 


4. It is necessary to determine if all of the 
emotional factors in the case have been deter- 
mined and clearly identified. 
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5. Remember, that a counselor’s judgments 
are very important in order to separate irrelevant 
from relevant facts. 

Both the child and the counselor may react to 
a school counseling situation either by aggression 
or regression, in any one of several different ways. 
If the child attempts openly to fight his problem 
or to “hit back,” he is demonstrating a most pri- 
mary and elementary reaction. It could 
happen that the child intellectually becomes ag- 
gressive to the counselor, by advancing means and 
reasons as to why he either will not or cannot 
solve his own problems. If, however, the child 
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should go into psychological regression, in reality, 
he is actually fleeing or running away from his 
own problem situation. Many children prefer to 
ignore the evidence of their own problems, and 
go into psychological regression and may even 
indulge in evasion and withdrawal. 

Quite frequently, in a counseling session, a 
child will show his desire to escape from his 
problem situation by extreme inattention or by 
laughter. Some children even consciously sup- 
press their own feelings and counter feelings, and 
then try to compensate for them at some later time. 
Some children may go into regression through the 
use of conscious compensation, or leaning over 
backwards to control their own feelings and coun- 
ter feelings. An example of this would be feelings 
on the part of the child of over pity for himself 
and his own problem situation. 


There are also other means by which a coun- 
selor or a child may react to a school counseling 
situation. These are ways and means which can- 
not be classified either under the heading of 
aggression or regression. Perhaps, we might be 
wise to label these as the conversion methods 
used by a child. Some of these conversion meth- 
ods would be found in a child’s attempt to change 
the theory or the evidence in his own particular 
case. 

If a child tries to change the facts in his own 
particular case, if he indulges in emotional block- 
ing or “double talk,” he is indulging in conversion. 
If a child attempts intellectually to solve his prob- 
lem, or to convert his feelings and attitudes into 
nervous tension, muscular effort or indulges in 
any form of rationalization, he is also indulging 
in conversion. 

A counselor may never lose sight of the fact 
that the child should at all times be treated 
“naturally” and as a “whole” person. The child 
should be treated in a matter-of-fact manner, and 
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no exaggerated emphasis should be paid to his 
particular problem situation. Thus, counseling 
with children becomes a highly individualized 
and specialized approach which involves the 
personality of the counselor as well as the child. 
It is a desire on the part of any counselor to pro- 
vide real and practical service to any child who 
is disabled by reason of a problem situation in 
his life. 
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Should Campus Newspapers 


Gossip? 


LOUISE PETERSEN 
Department of Journalism 
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Logan, Utah 


IT’S TIME YOU KNEW 
Farrel Garr is getting a broader education by going 
with older girls, huh, LaRee? 

HAVE YOU NOTICED ... 
Linda Christofferson likes to wait on Ronnie Olson 
in the bookstore? 

DID U KNOW... 
That Kent Parker’s car was in Janice 
way at 2:30 one morning? 


Allen’s drive- 


Realizing the great reader appeal of student 
names, many high school newspapers have in- 
corporated such gossip items into their columns 
to bring a number of names into print in an 
interesting way—and what could be more “inter- 
‘gossip” of affairs of the heart? 

But, should a high school paper resort to re- 
porting these “backfence tales” just as a means 
of creating student interest and utilizing names? 


. 


esting” than 


This is a question that faces all editors at one 
and the 
question should be considered with much care. 

A recent survey conducted by a Utah State 
University journalism student indicated that the 
majority of high school students in Utah were 


time during their high school careers 


desirous of more name features. 

A gossip strip is undoubtedly one of the 
easiest methods of getting names in the news. 
But, if the column is used regularly the same 
names will probably reappear time and again, 
for only a minority of the average high school 
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students are in a position to be objects of the re- 
porter’s “gossip.” 

Many high school papers have successfully 
solved this “names in the news” problem by run- 
ning feature columns wherein popular song titles 
or even candy bars are compared to students. An 
example of this appeared recently in Logan, Utah, 
Junior High School’s Emerald. 


Yakety-Yak 
Little Star 


the library and Eda Tippits. 
Susan Woolums. 
Who’s Sorry Now—Jenifer Larsen after a test. 
Bear River high school’s All-American paper, 
The Searchlight, Tremonton, Utah, recently pre- 


sented a feature which made plays on student 
names. 


What if Jayne were a maid instead of a Butler? 


What if Dick were a stairway instead of a 
Hall? 

What if Cathy were purple instead of White? 

Articles following this idea have been utilized 


by many student newspapers as an excellent way 
of putting names in print. 


Student polls are another effective method 
utilized by many high school publications te get 
a cross-section of the campus population’s names 
in the news and also serves to collect opinions of 
the student body. 


Polling readers on school policies and prob- 
lems is a general feature of one of the few high 
school daily papers, The Daily Trojanier, Rigby 
High School, Rigby, Idaho. 

The Trail Blazer of Grant Union High 
School, Del Paso Heights, California, conducts a 
weekly poll on a “Question of the Week” such as 
“What would you do if a goblin got you?” and 
“What does tintinnabulation mean?” 

Devoting a column to unusual facts about stu- 
dents, humorous incidents, and comments on 
students and their activities is also an excellent 
method of putting names into the printed page. 
When collected and presented in the individualized 
style of a particular writer, these items can pro- 
vide a definite interest-getting article as well as 
using numerous student names. 

An example of this type column appeared in 
a recent issue of The Broadcaster (Jordan High 
School, Sandy, Utah). Several items included 
were: 


Boys wondering how to lower the back end of their 
cars should consult Melba Kirkpatrick. She will un- 
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doubtedly be happy to show them her masterpiece and 
disclose her “top secret”—huge boulders in the trunk. 

“Crutching” around lately have been Mark Jeppson, 
Jimmy Wells, Judy Francom, and Mike Wanlass. The 
latter three are all in the same neighborhood! 

In demonstrating reflexive and intensive pronouns to 
his first period class Mel Berrett gave an illustration, 
“Celia herself cooked breakfast.” Turning to the board, 
the class found he had written, “Celia herself cooked 
chow.” 

It is easy to see, that there are many methods 
of using student names in the news which are 
just as good, and in the majority of instances, 
superior to gossip columns. 

Still the question of student interest looms. 
Chatty little notes taken straight from the boys’ 


“bull session” or overheard during the girls’ 


“cat talk” will never fail to excite comment among 
student readers. 

Far more powerful than its ability to stimulate 
student readership, however, is the “gossip” 
column’s talent for cheapening the quality of a 
campus newspaper. Undoubtedly, the column will 
cause painful embarrassment to more timid stu- 
dents and will create hard feelings between the 
objects of the columnist’s “gossip” and the paper's 
staff members. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: This article is based on the personal ob 
servation and experiences of the writer, with specific examples 
taken from the following secondary school newspapers: The 
Emerald, Logan Junior High School; The Searchlight, Bear 
River High School; The Daily Trojanier, Rigby High School 


The Trail Blazer, Grant Union High School; The Broadcaster 
Jordan High School 


**People may be funny:” but it has been proven that the most energetic success- 
ful places of business usually advertise a great deal, using popular media. 


Student Advertising Will Pay Dividends 


ing to Lowell, “is bare;” so it is that 

many a shekel finds its way to the 
credit of the high school paper entirely un- 
adorned. If charity is charity, the gift is accom- 
panied by the goodwill of the giver; if the good- 
will is minus, the gift assumes the air of a donation 
and the giver develops an alligator hide to protect 
himself against further inroads upon his sense 
of duty. 

Consequently, many merchants have grown 
rightfully weary of the “loyalty” line handed out 
by the high school solicitor, and in order to gain 
a little respite for themselves have given the 
solicitor just any piece of copy, fully convinced 
beforehand that it can do no good. Any high 
school student energetic enough to make the 
advertising staff should, and in most cases, does 
resent both the attitude and the peace-offering, 
so both the advertiser and the solicitor are dis- 
satisfied with the results. 

The solicitor has little to lose, for in most 
cases he will receive due credit for his attempt, 
but not so with the merchant, for he is dealing 
in terms of that commercial will-o’-the-wisp, good 
will, which is ever about to wriggle beyond his 
reach. 


eT HE GIFT WITHOUT THE GIVER.” accord- 


Goop Wit Is VITAL 


Advertising is, supposedly, a means of bring- 
ing together under favorable circumstances, the 
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product and the consumer, and certainly good will 
is vital and a highly local factor in the campaign 
for the favorable conditions. True, some copy is 
ineffective because the advertiser insists on saying 
what he wants to say, rather than what the public 
wants to hear; in that case human nature goes 
blithely on its way, leaving the advertiser to 
admire his handiwork and nurse his grouch at 
the publication; but this may happen in any 
medium other than the high school paper. 


The program for promoting good will may be 
neglected in other ways. For instance, the mer- 
chant emphasizes in his copy that “We strive to 
please” or that “Satisfaction is guaranteed,” when 
all the world knows that it behooves him as a 
merchant to strive to please and guarantee satis- 
faction. He might have been telling about a new 
shipment of tires, or a carload of onions just 
received, or the sale on fall coats; people must 
buy tires, and onions and coats, but very likely 
they have sought out the store where the service 
and attention go without saying and the saying 
is given over to the merchandise in stock. How- 
ever, the poorest kind of copy will serve as an 
excellent reminder, and in some cases is much 
less risky than no ad at all. 
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How TrapeE FAuts Orr 


Perhaps the most vulnerable point in his good 
will scheme lies in his dealing with the high 
school solicitor. If the merchant feels that an ad 
in the high school paper is so much cash wasted, 
certainly it is his privilege to turn it down. But, 
despite all the good ethical training which the 
solicitor may have had, he will likely report to 
class next day somewhat on thiswise: “Brown, 
the old tightwad, won't give us an ad; said he 
ran one last time and it didn’t do any good.” 

So the class gets it, his personal friends get 
it, and if his parents are at all interested in what 
he is doing, it goes along home with him. Before 
Brown knows it, the same freedom which allowed 
him to withdraw his ad has created more ill will 
for him than $10 worth of advertising can over- 
come, 

Now for a glance at Brown’s copy that didn’t 
pay. Upon investigation we find that “Brown, 
the Cleaner” hangs out at “129 South Main” and 


that he has a telephone, “Call CE 3-7245.” As a 


matter of indisputable fact, Brown already has 
more than half of the high school trade, so very 
likely he didn’t notice a stray or two. But granting 
that there were none, the second ad he could 
have had for 25 cents; it could have done him no 
harm, and at the same time it held possibilities 


for doing him some good. However, this is a 
free country, so Brown kept his 25 cents and 
incurred active ill will among staff members who 
actually did patronize Cleaner Smith who did 
advertise in the school paper. 


THe Wuy or THE Ap 

Perhaps justly then, Brown concludes that he 
is literally forced to advertise in the high school 
paper. Yes and No. He is forced by the same 
law to pay his hired help in the store, to be at 
least civil to his wife, to send his children to 
school. No, because this is a free country, but 
there are choices which must be made. 

He can pay his help or do the work himself; 
he can be civil to his wife or move out; he can 
send his children to school or go to jail himself. 
His choice is guided by whatever he deems the 
more desirable course to follow; if he prefers to 
keep his “two-bits,” it is his own affair, but 
no satisfaction guarantee on the part of the staff 
goes with it. 

Granted then, that advertising in the high 
school paper can bring Brown no business, how 
can it possibly help him aside from the rather 
negative good of preventing ill will? The right 
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kind of advertising is alive with possibility if used 
in the high school paper. 

For instance, the first ad which brought 
Brown no trade: Though it was the poorest 
kind of copy, it carried with it two possibilities 
to do him some good; first, it served as a re- 
minder that he kept a shop at a certain place and 
could be reached by a certain number; second, 
it may have rendered him a service in that it 
directed the attention of some newcomer or future 
prospect to the same facts. A call from only one 
such customer would easily have paid for his 
ad; though if this fails to materialize, he is sure 
of the first service. 


How It Works 

If the second ad had been used, Brown would 
have realized the same benefits from the first, 
plus the possibility of getting some of Cleaner 
Smith’s customers and preventing the certainty 
of Cleaner Smith’s getting some of his trade. Too 
often the efficiency of an ad is judged by this third 
point of getting immediate results. Mankind is 
ever impatient and demanding “right now” results 
which he can hear jingle in his pocket. Certainly 
a wide-awake merchant must and will take some 
thought for his business tomorrow, for in a few 
years more, the majority of these same high school 
students will be managing the homes of the com- 
munity. Habits are much more easily formed 
during the time which a youngster spends in high 
school than they are five years later—-he may have 
formed the Smith habit by that time unless Brown 
has converted him. 


Has Lone Time APPEAL 

The high school paper is the only medium by 
which many high school students can be reached. 
They read Life Magazine and Saturday Evening 
Post but they do not find Brown’s ad there. 
What is that paper which John carries folded so 
secretively in the back of his history text? Is it 
not the daily paper; it is none other than the 
week-old issue of the school paper, which he 
still carries and reads; he finds it very convenient 
pastime when he needs a rest from the history; 
it matters little that he has read and reread it 
several times already. Investigation shows that 
many high school students never look at a news- 
paper while a similar survey indicates that the 
large majority of them do read the school paper 
even if they have to borrow one. 


Stupents Have Money 
More than this, the school paper goes home 
where it is read by two to four or five persons. 
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Parents are generally interested in any activity 
where the children are concerned. The high school 
paper can reach both parents and children, an 
appeal which the local paper can not make in 
general. So the school publication, both news and 
advertising, has a community of interest for all 
members of the family. 


Another pet objection which the advertiser 
cherishes is that high school students do not have 
money to spend. More than ever before, students 
are partially, and in some cases, entirely self- 
supporting. Who spends the money they earn? 
If they are not self-supporting, they stand a still 
better chance to direct the buying which the 
family does. Who chooses the suits and dresses, 
the places where they are to be bought? Dad pays 


the bills, but John and Mary tell him where and 
which. 

To hear the parents tell the story, one must 
conclude that in most homes, the children have 
a decided pull on the loose ends of the family 
purse strings. If his parents can not buy for him, 
the modern youngster is aggressive to the extent 
that he will earn and buy for himself. 

The merchant, then, with his goods to sell, can 
ill afford to ignore the potential market in the 
high school population which represents several 
hundred of the most progressive homes in the 
community, for where there are children, there 
must be growth and progress. Surely this possi- 
bility can be worth no less than a small invest- 
ment in good will for his business in the future. 


It would be fine if everyone could develop and practice a good reading habit. 
Any plan that will promote such an activity among students is admirable. 


Book Reporting Sponsored Through the Library 


ODAY’S LIBRARY SERVES AS A Focus for the 
entire school program. Book reporting is 
uniquely connected with library use. The 

success of reading depends upon the methods of 
book reporting sponsored through the library. 


What are the current methods appropriate for 
building better reading programs and for sharing 
accruing knowledge with others? A summary of 
devices are described for teacher use with in- 
terested students. 


As a library sponsor, the teacher will answer 
many questions: What subject is treated in the 
book? Where does this story take place? Do you 
think I would like this book? The librarian may 
wish to insert a typed sheet in the front of 
each book. She could tell just enough facts to 
interest and inform the reader. The description 
would recommend the book by telling the main 
qualities of it. 


A recommendation file, as a special drawer 
in the card catalogue, should contain cards for 
biography, drama, fiction, and short stories. The 
cards may be separated by class, and then they 
should be filed alphabetically by author. If the 
recommendations are prepared in an English 
_ class, they should give the following information: 
author, title, recommendation, and signature of 
the student. After each is corrected, all of them 
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should be typed on standard library cards to be 
filed. 

Commercially prepared book tests may be ad- 
ministered in the school library. The librarian 
presents the proper tests and gives them to English 
teachers to grade. Thus, outside reading is 
checked easily and graded objectively. The file 
of answer slips can serve as a permanent reading 
record for each student. The librarian’s service 
will be increased for both students and teachers. 

A unique way of recording a book report is 
to have each student make a miniature book of 
the one read. On the end of each little book should 
be printed the title, the author, and the student's 
name. The books can be placed on a self in a 
bookmobile, made by the industrial arts depart- 
ment. 

Each student should keep a record of the year’s 
book reports. Four cards may be kept like the 
sample: 





Name: Grade: Hour: Week: 














One side of the card may be used for books 
and the other for stories. At grading time, the 
teacher looks over the cards and informally ques- 
tions the student concerning some or all of the 
reports. Each card should be stamped and a grade 
entered in the record book at each grade period. 

Recreational reading is especially valuable as 
a purpose for library use. There are a number of 
ways in which an alert, observant teacher can 
detect whether a student reads enjoyably. 

Do they avail themselves of all the opportunities to 
visit the library? 

Do they eagerly anticipate the period for recreational 
reading ? 

Do they read at home? 

Do they have favorite authors? 

Do they have favorite book characters? 

Do their remarks to the librarian indicate that they 
enjoyed reading certain books? 

A plan usable for a book report on fiction 
gives the student several sentences from which 
he selects one, copies it, and answers it from a 
particular book: 

This book was different from any | have ever read 
because... 

When I was reading this book, I felt . . . 

I like to read books like this because . . . 

A book like this makes me wonder what it would be 
like to... 

This book makes me wish I could . . . 


A written report may be such that one fic- 
tional character writes to another, commenting 


upon the events of the story. This correlates 
nicely with creative writing, for the student may 
ascribe additional experiences to his chosen 
character. 

As a variation from the written book report, 
a pictorial report may be made. The object is 
to make an illustration so. interesting that anyone 
who is not familiar with the book desires to read 
it after looking at a picture. A student must be 
well acquainted with a book’s content in order to 
make a pictorial report. The literature teacher 
can judge a student’s knowledge of a book by 
this type of report. 

A successful means of effecting a desirable 
attitude toward reading in the library for book 
reports is to have the students make their own 
jackets for the books which they have read. Each 
one should carry the title of the book, the name 
of the author and publisher, and a brief summary 
of the contents. Beyond these requisites, further 
embellishment may depend upon the designer of 
the jacket. 

Students may be challenged by writing adver- 
tisements of books. The teacher can look through 
copies of The Saturday Review of Literature 
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and cut out advertisements for a biography, for 
a novel, for a play, and for a travel book. These 
should be explained to the class. When the class 
gets into the spirit of the thing, they should write 
literary advertisements for their books that show 
interesting details. The students should find 
language striking and colorful enough to adver- 
tise their books. 

Stripfilms may be used with book talks. Each 
student selects a book and makes an illustration 
for it. The first drawing needs to be made on a 
344" x 4” piece of etched glass. After the 
transfer is completed, by placing the paper un- 
der the glass and tracing the design with a pencil, 
the illustrations are colored with crayons. 

On the day of reporting, the classroom should 
be darkened as the lantern slide projector is used. 
As each student sees his own brightly colored, 
original design flashed on the screen, he gives 
a brief account of his book, stressing characters, 
setting, plot, and criticism of the story. 

Oral book reports may be made just as talking 
about books in a friend’s home. The class can 
be divided into groups of three. Each group 
selects a host or hostess to lead the discussion, to 
restrict conversation to literature, and to report 
back to the class the most interesting ideas pre- 
sented in the group. For a frame of reference, 
the students may discuss interesting things to be 
discovered in poetry, novels, biography, short 
stories, and books of travel. 

Impromptu reports create interests for all the 
students in a class. On the day before reports are 
to be given orally in class, each student turns in 
a paper bearing his name and the title and author 
of the book upon which he wishes to report. The 
slip is returned -with a direction for reporting. 
Typical assignments are: (1) Discuss this in 
regard to the type of plot struggle; (2) Show how 
this is a variation of the boy-meets-girl plot; and 
(3) Give a brief account of the historical back- 
ground. 

For each oral report, the student should pre- 
sent the teacher with an outline. As he orally 
gives his report, both he and the teacher have 
the same guide to follow. One or more reports 
may be given daily in the library. A short ques- 
tion period (approximately five minutes) insures 
discussion on the part of the class. 

For oral reports, each pupil may be asked to 
write his name, book title, and author on a paper 
and hand it in a week before reports are due. 
From this list, a few of the more valuable books 
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are chosen for oral reports, and those remaining 
are written. Book reports may be evaluated on 
three points: number of books read, quality of 
books read, and excellence of the reviews made. 

A survey will disclose that a few pupils are 
better readers than others. These few may form 
a committee of checkers—that is, pupils who 
check on the reading of their classmates. Later, 
their duties may become more numerous. 

A plan may be worked out whereby the stu- 
dents may donate and loan books in a class 
library. One book report may be given at the 
beginning of each day. The student should re- 
quest the time at least a day previous, and he 
should present his outline to the teacher when 
the report is finished. Five or ten minutes may 
be used for the report, plus questions and 
discussion. 

The English teacher should introduce the stu- 
dent to books that are suited to his tastes, com- 
patible with his mental ability. At the beginning 
of a unit, the teacher may bring books to her 
classroom, and, after describing them, she may 
have them checked out in the library or by a 
student librarian in the classroom. 


The book report should be integrated with 
English. The purpose of supplementary reading 
should be to introduce the student to books which 
he might not otherwise discover, especially those 
books which would enlighten him concerning the 
current course of study. 


The teacher can stimulate the student to in- 
vestigate for himself the references which round 
out for him the ideas and concepts touched upon 
in class. If the student can coordinate class read- 
ing, discussion, and supplementary reading into 
a relationship valid for him, then the unit has 
been well taught. 


Students should understand the nature and 
organization of the Book Review Digest, which 
is issued monthly and cumulated semiannually 
and annually. The copyright date, found on the 
fly leaf of every book, tells in which volume the 
title is listed. Books are listed under the authors’ 
names. After a short indication of the general 
theme or plot of the book, brief, pointed extracts 
are reproduced rather than complete reviews. 
Several extracts from various papers and maga- 
zines are cited for each entry. 


More than five hundred students from four states and Canada participated in 


a band clinic, including a grand concert—which was sponsored by a college. 


Why Not a Band Clinic? 


How important can a band clinic be? If 
students, teachers, and administrators have asked 
themselves this question, perhaps the answer can 
be found by taking a look at the Tri-State Band 
Clinic which was held November 7 and 8, 1958. 
at the State Teachers College at Dickinson, North 
Dakota. This clinic attracted over 500 students 
from Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Canada! 


A clinic such as this must offer something in 
order to attract this many students, not to mention 
the adult band directors, teachers, and administra- 
tors. A look at the program which was offered is 
the key to this interest. 

As soon as they had registered on Friday after- 
noon, everyone assembled in the D.S.T.C. audi- 
torium where they listened to a concert by a wood- 
wind quintet from the faculty of Colorado State 
College at Greeley, Colorado. This was followed 
by clinic sessions which gave attention to different 
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musical instruments and to the way in which a 
musician could put his own instrument to better 
use. These sessions were conducted by a number 
of clinicians, both faculty members of schools and 
representatives from band instrument companies. 

Closing Friday’s activities was a Grand Con- 
cert presented in the D.S.T.C. auditorium in the 
evening. Over 1,000 people attended this concert 
which was given as part of the band clinic and 
presented by the D.S.T.C. band. In addition, there 
were excellent solos by guest musicians. The pro- 
gram for the evening was as follows: 
Procession of the Nobles from MJjada 

Concert Band Rimsky-Korsakov-Leidzen 
Komm, Susser Tod (Come, Sweet Death) 

Concert Band Bach-Leidzen 
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Ode for Trumpet 
Soloist 


Alfred Reed 
Sleepers, Awake (Choral Prelude) 
Male Chorus and Band Bach-T olmadge 


Variations on a Ground Bass for Solo Woodwinds 
Soloist Wm. Grover 

Napoli (Neapolitan song with variations) 
Soloist Bellstedt-Simon 

* * * 
Psalm 150 (for 5-part chorus and 5-part brass) 
Jan Bender 
Emitte Spiritum Tuum 


Concert Choir Fr. Jos. Schuetky 


* * 
The Steelmen March 
Concert Band Belsterling 
Concerto for Horn 
Soloist Richard Strauss 
Five Dances for Five Clarinets 


Soloist Alfred Reed 


Carnival Variations 

Trumpet Trio Jacoby-McCrae 

The next morning at 9 a.m. the instrument 
clinic continued. In the afternoon, the D.S.T.C. 
concert band under the leadership of guest con- 
ductors presented a “New Materials Reading 
Clinic.” Here, the band played arrangements 
which had just been made available for band 
use. The compositions were played with no prior 
rehearsal. 


At 4 p.m. that afternoon, a panel of clinicians 
discussed “Tricks that Click.” With this, the two- 
day event closed. 

Many fine comments were heard about this 
program, and benefits were certainly brought to 
the students, teachers, and administrators who 
participated in it. These people returned to their 
many schools and put into practice the ideas which 
they had obtained at the clinic. That so many 
people were willing to travel great distances to 
attend this clinic, testifies to the impression which 
the Tri-State Band Clinic had made in the past. 
These people must have known that the event 
would be worth the trip! 

Part of the clinic, too, was the exhibition of 
musical instruments which the various instru- 
ment companies set up in the student lounge of 
the college. Arrangements for the clinic were 
made by Dwaine D. Nelson, who is director of 
instrumental music at the college. He was assisted 
by Osbourne T. Belsheim, choral director and 
chairman of the music department at D.S.T.C. 
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The clinic was sponsored by the Division of Fine 
Arts of D.S.T.C., and a local music company. 
Other merchants in the community of Dickinson 
helped with the sponsorship of the event—by 
having the programs printed, for instance. 

“The geographic location of this area limits 
the possibility of high school students hearing 
many nationally known artists,” declared Dwaine 
D. Nelson. “This clinic not only provides this 
opportunity, but gives the students a chance to 
work and visit with artists.” 

Soloists for the program included Don Jacoby, 
trumpet, from C. G. Conn Ltd. Company of 
Indiana, and William Gower, woodwinds, and 
James Miller, horn, both from the college at 
Greeley, Colorado. 


Other colleges could certainly benefit from 
staging a similar clinic themselves. Not only 
would they be rendering a service to the people 
in their areas, but they would be exhibiting their 
school to prospective students. No doubt, many 
of the youngsters from the schools in the D.S.T.C. 
area will make up their minds to attend college 
here—-because of what they saw. 

This kind of program does not appear difficult, 
does it? Why not try it? 


Scouting, a Most Valuable 


Program 


JOHN H. FISCHER 
Superintendent 

Baltimore Public Schools 
Three East Twenty-fifth Street 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


The character building program of the Boy 
Scouts of America has made enormous contri- 
butions to the development of healthy personalities 
among the youth of America. In so doing it has 
undoubtedly helped prevent the development of 
delinquency, as well as other symptoms of mal- 
adjustment, among boys participating in_ its 
program. 


MEANS OF ATTAINING OBJECTIVES 


The Scout movement seeks to develop in 
boys habits of good conduct and right behavior 
through 

Selective leadership. Chartered institutions 
select men and women of character to lead boys. 
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Training. Adult leaders are trained in tech- 
niques of inculcating in boys precepts of good 
character and citizenship. 


Program. Its program of activities is such that 
the youth expresses his natural urges in worth- 
while ways: through service for and with others, 
through learning skills, and through engaging in 
activities that promote self-reliance. 

Into the above are woven the ideals of duty 
to God and country as expressed in the Scout 


Oath and Law. 


Wuart Scoutine Is 


To boys, Scouting is a game full of fun and 
adventure for all boys from eight to eighteen. To 
the adult, it is a game with a purpose, based upon 
the high ideals of the Scout Oath or Promise 
That purpose is to develop in boys the sense of 
duty to God and country, the conscious desire and 
ability to help other people at all times, the will 
to be physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight. All facets of the Scout program 
are directed toward these ends. 

This program is today being used by more 
than seventy thousand churches, synagogues, 
schools, P.T.A.’s, civic clubs, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, industrial and labor groups, agricultural 
organizations, and other community institutions 
as an integrated part of their programs for the 
over-all training of three and a quarter million 
boys. They operate more than one hundred thou- 
sand Cub Scout packs, Boy Scout troops, and 
Explorer units. Over a million volunteer leaders 
make this possible. 

To help meet the boy’s needs for physical, 
social, and mental development at three different 
age levels in his life, Scouting offers three 
programs: Cub Scouting, Boy Scouting, and 
Exploring. 


Cus Scoutinc—A FAmiILy PRoGRAM 


The boy eight through ten is pretty much a 
homebody, leaning on his parents for comfort 
and help. Still, he enjoys the companionship of 
his neighborhood gang. At this stage of growth 
the boy needs a program full of fun and purpose- 
ful action that cements his close ties with his 
parents and at the same time widens the horizon 
of his activity to embrace the neighborhood. Cub 
Scouting is that program. More than a million 
and a half boys—eight, nine, and ten years of 
age—with their parents are enjoying the game of 
Cub Scouting. 
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Boy Scoutinc—A Growinc-Up ProcrRAM 


The years from eleven through thirteen are 
critical ones for a boy. Though he is likely to 
be awkward and self-conscious at this age, his 
ability to think things through is developing. His 
ideals—-his sense of honesty, loyalty, and personal 
responsibility—will develop, too, if nurtured. He 
craves action, the fun of “doing.” He has strong 
individual likes and dislikes on the one hand; on 
the other, a desire to belong to a group and play 
a team game. 

Scouting is a program that gives him a high 
code of honor to live by, opportunities for prac- 
ticing unselfish service, fellowship with other 
boys, association with men of strong character, 
and an opportunity to learn by experience and 
to be recognized for his achievements. More than 
a million boys of eleven, twelve, and thirteen are 
Boy Scouts today. 


ExpLorinc—-A Younc MAn’s PrRoGRAM 


At fourteen the young man becomes an Ex- 
plorer. Though the boy in him still shows through 
at times (as indeed it does in grown men), he 
wants to be treated as a young man, to be given 
responsibility for managing his own affairs. He 
enjoys the company of other fellows his age and 
the companionship of girls as well. He is con- 
scious of his appearance and manners and strives 
to improve them. 

He still needs the guidance of his parents and 
of other adults who are able and willing to help 
him in this crucial period of final preparation 
for self-dependence. He needs a well-rounded 
program of outdoor, social, service, and voca- 
tional activities. Exploring is that kind of pro- 
gram. Almost half a million young men are 
Explorers in the Boy Scouts of America. 


EMPHASIS ON THE OUTDOORS 


Scouting is adventure. Scouting is pioneering. 
The Boy Scouts of America places strong empha- 
sis on the outdoor phase of its program. This 
emphasis on the outdoor begins in the back-yard 
play and family outing that characterize Cub 
Scouting. Boy Scouting introduces hiking and 
camping, woodcraft, and nature lore. Exploring 
widens the scope of the outdoor program for 
young men to include more vigorous and more 
distant adventure. 

So that every Boy Scout and Explorer will 
have an opportunity to enjoy a rich outdoor ex- 
perience, the 540 local Scout councils throughout 
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the nation maintain 820 camps, about 200,000 
acres of land, where more than half a million boys 
each year learn to live and work together under 
pioneer conditions. In addition, the National 
Council operates the 127,000-acre Philmont Scout 
Ranch at Cimarron, New Mexico, which provides 
high adventure to over 10,000 Explorers and their 
leaders each year. 


SERVICE TO OTHERS 


In repeating the Scout Oath or Promise, a Boy 
Scout or Explorer pledges to do his best to fulfill 
his duty in three areas—duty to God and country, 
duty to others, and duty to self. His duty “to help 
other people at all times” precedes his duty to 
himself. His slogan is “Do a Good Turn Daily.” 
His motto is “Be Prepared’”—prepared in first 
aid, firemanship, lifesaving, and other skills that 
equip him for service. 


Cub Scouting, for its part, encourages good 
will and helpfulness in the home and community. 
Exploring stresses service as one of its four major 
activity areas, including organization and train- 
ing for emergency service in time of disaster. The 
willingness and ability of Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
and Explorers “to help other people at all times” 
is demonstrated every day in many, many ways 
from the simple daily Good Turn to the saving of 
a life at great personal risk. 


DistrRicT AND CoUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


Local demonstrations of Scouting in action 
interpret the program to the public and give Boy 
Scouts and Explorers an opportunity to match 
their skills. The most popular of these district- 
and council-wide activities are camporees at which 
Scoutcraft and outdoor-living techniques are ex- 
hibited and demonstrated. Scout mobilizations, 
circuses, fairs, and expositions also attract much 
interest. Many councils arrange annual Scout 
pilgrimages to places of historical interest. Events 
like these are planned by camping and activities 
committees with the advice and assistance, of 
course, of troop and Explorer leaders. 


RECRUITING AND TRAINING LEADERS 


Leadership for Cub Scout packs, Boy Scout 
troops, and Explorer units is recruited by the 
institutions chartered to operate the units. An 
institution seeking a charter to use any phase of 
the Scouting program appoints a unit committee 
of three or more men who will be responsible, 
among other things, for providing adequate 
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leadership. Committeemen are usually fathers of 
members of the unit and they generally have a 
direct relationship to the institution. They may 
decide on one of their own number to serve as 
the unit leader—Cubmaster, Scoutmaster, or 
Explorer Advisor. At least one assistant should 
be of the same high caliber and maturity as the 
unit leader. 


A leader must be a citizen of the United States. 
at least twenty-one years old, Furthermore, he 
must subscribe to the Scout Oath and Law and 
to the statement of religious principle in the 
Scouting constitution. This principle requires 
every Scout leader to recognize religious training 
and reverence as essential to development of 
character and citizenship. At the same time, it 
establishes the nonsectarian nature of Scouting 
and respect for the convictions of others in matters 
of custom and religion. 


Behind the unit leader, in addition to his unit 
committee and his assistants, is another corps 
of volunteer Scouters, the district and council 
personnel. 


The ability to influence the growth and de- 
velopment of boys depends a great deal upon the 
training of this host of volunteer leaders in the 
aims and methods of Scouting, in the skills of 
leadership, and in the techniques of their respec- 
tive jobs. Scouting’s leadership-training program 
is adapted to the needs of each job. 


Spring 


Come sing with me, for beside the road 

The crocus nods at the passer-by, 

And the hills are green, and the meadow lark 
Fills the soft warm air with his spring time cry. 


Come laugh with me, for the sun shines bright 
And the ice and snow and rain 

Have all turned into a splashing brook 

That dances and sings that it’s spring again. 


Forget your cares, there'll be time tomorrow 
For worry and trouble and strife, 

And travel the Romany trail today 

For when summer comes, spring will fade away, 
You'll be missing the overture of life. 


—Celia E. Klotz 


Puliman, Washington 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for April 








STANDARDS OF PRACTICE FOR 
ASSEMBLIES 


In order to establish standards of practice for 
assembly programs and to insure worth-while 
programs during the year, the following sugges- 
tions are to be followed. 

1. The assembly schedule will allow only one 
assembly each week. Special exceptions might 
arise that will require a second assembly. 

2. Pep assemblies will be held for home foot- 
ball games, only. The only basketball games for 
which rallies will be held will be the first home 
game, the traditional rival, (Southeast), district 
tournament, and state tournament games. These 
will be held in the activities building and would 
not be considered a part of the regular assembly 
schedule. Ordinarily, pep assemblies and regular 
assemblies will not be scheduled for the same day. 

3. Clubs and organizations will be permitted 
to present oniy one assembly program during the 
school year. 

4. Each group wishing to present an assembly 
will submit a complete outline of the program to 
the assembly committee at least one week prior 
to the assembly. 

5. Assembly programs should not last more 
than 45 minutes; and no program will be con- 
sidered if shorter than 30 minutes. This will 
insure ample time for student traffic to and from 
classes; and for the classes, themselves. 

6. The assembly committee, sponsor, and ad- 
ministrative staff reserve the right to refuse as- 
sembly privileges to any group which will not 
contribute to the spiritual, moral, or scholastic 
values of the student body. 

7. Music assemblies should be scheduled 
throughout the year as groups are prepared; 
rather than having too many requests in May or 
during the last few weeks of school. 


Traditional Assemblies 


Honors Convocation (one each semester). 

Thanksgiving—Y-Teens. 

Easter—Assembly Committee. 

Christmas—Choir. 

National Honor Society—National Honor Society 
sponsors. 

Senior Color Day—Senior sponsors. 

All-School Awards—Principals. 

Special programs such as UN week, etc. 

Pep Rallies—Pep Organization. 
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IRMA COOMBS 
Assembly Chairman 
Lincoln High School 
Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
et al. 


County Day—County Day sponsor. 

Junior Girls’ Glee—Glee Club Director 

Letter Awards—Athletic Department 

Athletic Assembly—(Fall, Winter, Spring) Ath- 
letic Department. 

Gymnastics Assembly—Athletic Department 

Red Cross—Red Cross sponsor. 

Band Assembly—Band Director. 

Sophomore Girls’ Glee—Music Teacher. 

Home Economics Style Show—Home Economics 

Teacher. 

Orchestra—Music Director. 
Student Council Candidates—Student Council. 
Boys’ Glee—Music Teacher. 
International Club A.F.S.—Club sponsor. 
Civil Defense—Civil Defense sponsor. 

* * a 

Thanksgiving—A religious service with the 
choir, and an address by a minister. 

Christmas—The choir furnishes the music and 
the stage is set with the Star, two Christmas trees, 
and thirty-three lighted candles across the foot- 
lights to symbolize the life of Christ. 

Easter—A religious assembly. The stage is 
decorated with Easter lilies. 

Honcrs Convocations give special attention to 
those students who average high scholastically. 
This is done twice each year. 

National Honor Society has a very beautiful 
initiation ceremony which it presents once each 
year. 

Each play presented during the year has an 
advertising assembly. 

The Seniors have a Color Day Assembly in 
which they sit as a body and are especially 
honored. A senior processional precedes this 
program. 

The various departments present assemblies. 
A style show is held each year. The athletic de- 
partment sometimes gives gymnastic exhibitions. 
The band and orchestra each have an assembly, as 
do the glee clubs. 

The various extracurricular groups such as 
International Club, Red Cross, Civil Defense, etc. 
put on assemblies. 
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Pep assemblies are kept apart from the regular 
auditorium assemblies. They are held in the Ac- 
tivities Building. Cheers, songs, and skits are 
given. All personnel involved, including the cus- 
todial representative, meet a week before the 
assembly to iron out any problems and see that 
the assembly runs smoothly. 

Any other civic or school projects worthy of 
being brought before the school are included in the 
schedule of assemblies presented during the year. 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
Freshman Class, With Help 


An assembly presented for the benefit of stu- 
dents who are expected to enroll the following 
year can be very valuable. As May is usually 
crowded with activities, and grade schools in 
some states close earlier than high schools, the 
last of April is seemingly a good time for such 
a program. 

This should be an orientation program de- 
signed to relieve the prospective student of the 
feeling of insecurity he may have in regard to 
high school. It should be planned to give some- 
thing of a preview of high school life, and to make 
the transition from grade to high school less 
difficult. 

This description of how it is done at one high 
school might be suggestive for those who wish to 
plan an assembly program to help students bridge 
the chasm between grade and elementary school 
and secondary school. 

Each year two representatives of the student 
council visit the grade schools that send students 
to that high school. They discuss for the prospec- 
tive freshman students such topics as: 

Courses—requirements, electives, etc. 

Activities—clubs, organizations, outside activ- 
ities, etc. 

What it means to be a student in the high 
school. 

The cost and expenses involved in attending 
high school. 

Why it is important to begin planning early for 
high school. 

A copy of the high school handbook is pre- 
sented to each prospective member of the next 
freshman class, and important items indicated and 
explained. A question and answer period follows 
and subject and activity enrollment sheets are 
left with each eighth grade student to be filled 
out later. 

The students who expect to enter high school 
the following September are extended a special 
invitation to attend an assembly to be presented 
in their honor at the high school auditorium. 

The aim is to demonstrate to the students how 
freshmen fit into high school life and to give 
them further information about the high school 
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and its activities, numerous and varied as they 
are. The following outline is that of a typical 
assembly presented for the future freshmen: 

Chairman—a freshman student who has 
achieved success in forensics. 

Address of Welcome—President of the student 
body (student council). 

Musical Selections—High school band, or other 
such organization. 

One-Act Play—Freshman Dramatic Club. 

Dramatization—“Jack and Jill at High School 
the First Day.” 

Talks—“Tips to Future Freshmen by Today’s 
Freshmen.” (A boy and girl from the class.) 

Musical Selection—A freshman who has 
achieved success in some phase of music. 

Demonstrations—“What to Wear; and What 
Not to Wear at High School.” (A group of fresh- 
man boys and girls.) 

Special Message—High School Principal. 

Popular Selections—Band or other music or- 
ganization. 


INTERSCHOOL DISCUSSION 
Junior Citizens’ Council 


Interschool forums and discussion programs 
have been held as assemblies in a number of 
places during the past. Such programs would 
be suitable for any time of the school year. The 
Junior Citizens’ Council of one school has spon- 
sored student participation assemblies in the form 
of forum discussions for several years. It was 
felt almost immediately, that interest in such dis- 
cussions would increase if neighboring schools 
were invited to participate. 

The plan is to send out invitations to the 
nearby high schools to participate, mentioning the 
number of speakers and the number in the audi- 
ence. A complete outline of topics is chosen and 
special assignment of subtopics, plus a bibliog- 
raphy on the question, is sent with the invitation. 

A date is set for preliminary meeting of par- 
ticipants and faculty advisers are invited. At the 
preliminary meeting introductions are made, a 
“warm-up” discussion is held, references are 
evaluated, and terms defined. 

The assembly program is longer, approaching 
an hour in length. A moderator is invited, some- 
one from the field of education, possibly someone 
from out-of-town, depending upon the local com- 
munity. If possible, the moderator attends the 
preliminary meeting; if not, he meets students 
immediately preceding the program. 

A student leader of the school introduces the 
program and the speakers. Each speaker talks 
for three to four minutes on the assigned topic, 
and the student leader then introduces the 
moderator, who conducts the program. 

At first, all discussion was carried on by the 
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group on the stage, including the speaker and 
those in the discussion group. Recently, the prac- 
tice has been to permit questions and discussion 
from the audience. 

Other schools have returned the invitations. 

At present, the school has three interschool 
discussion programs each year. Recently an inter- 
school committee was organized to assist in the 
work. There are many possibilities for variation 
in the program. The program is heartily recom- 
mended to other schools. 


HOBBY ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 

An assembly program on hobbies is always 
appropriate, as well as popular with the student 
body. Of course, the type of assembly that can 
be built around hobbies depends upon the in- 
terests of the students and the hobbies that they 
may have developed. 

It was decided in one school that hobbies in- 
volving activities were best for stage presentation, 
but that every student who had a hobby in the 
form of a collection and wished to exhibit it 
should be allowed to do so. 

A survey was made and each student was 
asked to write the name of his hobby, how many 
years he had worked on it, and a brief description 
of his hobby. 

Enough collections were found to fill tables 
placed along the sides and back of the auditorium, 
and steps in front of the stage were covered with 
model airplanes. Each boy or girl stood beside 
his exhibit to answer questions about it, to pro- 
tect it, and to receive the honor paid to it. 

The program opened with a boy standing be- 
side his hobby horse and telling the thrill and 
value of riding hobbies. Various students then 
demonstrated their hobbies. 

There were varieties of sports; vocal and in- 
strumental music, even an original concerto; 
poetry, games, cartoons, rope twisting. One na- 
ture enthusiast thrilled the audience with his 
stories of personal experiences with snakes. 

Because of the widespread participation in 
the program, and especially the exhibiting, and 
because of the carryover into the student’s leisure 
hours, it was felt that the program was especially 
beneficial and should be included in the assembly 
programs presented at each school. 


DEBATERS’ ASSEMBLY 
Debate Club 
Debating in schools culminates during the 
early spring months. Excellent practice for the 
team is debating before the assembly audience. 
A variation of the traditional debate can be 
planned for this program to comply with time 
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allotted for the assembly. (Thirty to forty minutes 
is the time allotted in most schools.) 

Using the contest proposition, both affirmative 
and negative teams are put on their mettle before 
such an audience, and invaluable experience is 
gained for the team as well as a stimulating and 
interesting program afforded the student body. 
If, at the close of the debate, the student chair- 
man can open the debate to a forum, so much the 
better. 

This arouses the team to quick thinking and 
offers the student body an opportunity to partici 
pate. A caution in this instance is for the chair 
man to receive all questions from the audience 
and repeat the question to the particular debater 
who will answer. 

The chairman, aware of the time, brings the 
program to a close, as well. It has been found 
that this assembly arouses more interest in stu- 
dents joining debate clubs than dozens of home 
room notices. 

A variation of this idea might be inviting a 
nearby school to bring a team of two to partici- 
pate in this program. The two schools may draw 
to find which will debate the affirmative and 
negative, respectively. A highly competitive and 
lively program ensues! 

If your school does not participate in debate 
contests but does participate in other forensic 
activities, such as declamatory reading or ora- 
tory—the same purposes are served in presenting 
these contestants before a student audience. 


Results of a Survey of 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


Twenty-four junior high principals, 
chiefly in southwestern Michigan, replied to the 
questionnaire. The schools represented ranged in 
size from 193 pupils to 1160. The average was 
570 pupils. 


school 





If you want a FOREIGN JOB 
or PEN PAL 


you are advised to advertise in— 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


(THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS) 
If you want a really acceptable gift to send foreign 
language friends with little command of English, you 
could not do better than send them this POPULAR 
MONTHLY PICTORIAL IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH. it 
is used as a supplementary reader by all grades in 
the schools of 63 countries 
Subscription: 1.25. (10 copies a year to } Please 
any address.) | send 
Small advertisements: !0c a word. No check 
abbreviations. with 
Specimen Copy: 25c. order 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, .°°. 50%) 3 
Watford, Herts., England 














WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR PUTTING ON 
ASSEMBLIES: 
Principal only 
Assembly Committee 
Teachers assigned 
Combination 
No reply 
SCHEDULE OF ASSEMBLIES: 
Regularly-scheduled assemblies 11 
Not regularly scheduled 13 
Range of frequency: 4—40 
Average number: 12—13 
ASSEMBLY BUDGET: 
Schools having no budget 
Schools having a budget 
Amount budgeted: $75—$200 
Average budget: $175 
USE OF PAID SPEAKERS OR PERFORMERS: 
schools used 
schools used 
schools used 
schools used 
schools used 
school used 
school used 
mount Paid: 
17 schools paid an average of $119 per 
year. Range: $40—$300 
USE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR 
PROGRAMS: 
Schools using college students 
Not using college students 
USE OF FACULTY MEMBERS FOR 
PROGRAMS: 
No faculty members used 
Faculty members used 
Average no. of programs: 2—3 
Range: 0—18 
Grades or departments used: 
All departments 
Athletics 
Vocal music 
Instrumental 
English 
Speech 
Home Economics 
Administration 
STUDENT PROGRAMS: 
No number given 
school had 
school had 
school had 
schools had 
school had 
school had 
schools had 
school had 
school had 
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schools had 
school had 
school had 
school had 
school had 
school had 
Average per school 
Student groups used: 
Band 
Athletics 
Student Council 
Chorus 
Dramatics 
Orchestra 
Home rooms 
Classes 
EXCHANGE ASSEMBLIES: 
16 schools had none 
8 schools had one or more 
(Some like the idea, but lack the facilities). 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS: 
Scheduling (time, conflicts) 
Lack of facilities 
Quality of programs 
Student interest 
Teacher-time 
Finances 
No problems 





Among The Books 











PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Richard Krans. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. $4.95. 

This book was designed for recreation leaders, 
camp counselors, parents, club sponsors, class- 
room teachers—anyone working with children. 
Active and inactive games, musical play and 
singing, dancing (folk and creative), dramatics, 
hobbies, arts and crafts, family fun, and many 
more are all described in an easy-to-understand 
way in this exceptional guide to play activities. 
Instructions are clear and simple; and results are 
sure to please both leaders and children. 

The author points out the importance of play 
for the child in this age group, shows the need for 
intelligent adult guidance, and then displays a 
wealth of play material that will inspire both 
professional and volunteer adult leaders. 

Adult leaders will find new approaches to both 
traditional games and activities, and the field of 
creative expression. The book is thoroughly 
readable and useful as a guide—whether the 
need is for planning a single “fun” session or a 
continuing program of activities. 
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Traffic Safety Poster Contest 

The American Automobile Association is again 
sponsoring the School Traffic Safety Poster Con- 
test. The contest is planned to offer opportunities 
to students in elementary and high school grades 
not only to further their artistic talents and win 
cash prizes, but to help them realize the impor- 
tance of traffic safety in their everyday life. For 
further information, write the American Auto- 
mobile Association, 1712 G Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., or contact your local AAA auto- 
mobile club.—Pennsylvania School Journal 


A Cooperative Project 

As the first step in developing a code of con- 
duct for students, the Fremont (Nebraska) Junior 
High School P.T.A. held a series of parent-student 
panel discussions. After students had filled out a 
questionnaire on health standards, courtesy, and 
prevailing customs, their answers were compiled 
and discussed and a parent-student-teacher com- 
mittee met to draft statements. The code, now in 
a printed, pocket-size leaflet, covers such topics 
as social activities, dating, attendance, bedtime, 
allowances and home duties, earning money, and 
homework.—National Congress Bulletin 


For Safer Transportation 

Nickel-plated propeller blades, long used on 
seaplanes to prevent corrosion induced by sea 
spray, are now being used on commercial land- 
based airliners. It has been found that the nickel 
plating protects the steel blades from abrasion 
and erosion damage caused by gravel and other 
debris which may be sucked into the propellers 
during taxiing —White Metal News Letter 


Home Rooms Elect Officers 

There are some thirty home rooms in the 
Okmulgee Secondary School, according to the 
“Torchlight,” official publication. Officers, in- 
cluding president, vice-president, and secretary 
are elected in each home room to preside over 
the business pertinent to the students of the re- 
spective home rooms. 


Yearbook Volume Soars 
It’s anyone’s guess how far all the school year- 
books that were produced during 1957 would 
reach if placed end to end, but when it’s realized 
that this huge chunk of the book industry racked 
up a production cost of more than $48,000,000 last 
year (an 8 per cent rise over what schools spent 
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and Comments 


| te 
during 1956) the hypothetical distance would be 
staggering. 

This figure is based on the conservative esti- 
mate that at least half of the 24,000 secondary 
schools in the United States listed by the Federal 
Security Agency’s Office of Education publish at 
least one book a year.—The School Press Review 








Consign ‘em to a Space Ship 

Some study hall teachers I know have their 
nominees for the first man-made rocket trip to 
the moon all selected. The only trouble is that 
scientists say the people who make this first long 
and tiresome journey must, by disposition, be 
people who are accustomed to long periods of 
solitude—like Buddhist monks or Eskimoes. Na- 
turally, that rules out the human bombshells who 
continually erupt and disrupt the quietude of the 
study hall.—Marie Fraser in The Indiana Teacher 


Profit From Noon Movies 

Profits received from noon movies are divided 
evenly between AVA and Girls’ League of Roose- 
velt High School, Portland, Oregon. The Girls’ 
League share of these profits go toward scholar- 
ships to active senior girls and AVA’s share goes 
toward much needed new equipment. Students are 
more than encouraged to attend the noon movies. 
Roosevelt is fortunate in getting the latest movies 
available to Portland high schools. The price for 
attending this noon-hour entertainment is only 
five cents a person. 


Getting the Job Done 

The invitation to play at the Brussels World 
Fair, which was extended by the U.S. State De- 
partment to the Burlingame (California) High 
School string orchestra, set off a flurry of activity 
in the town. With only fifty days in which to 
raise the $40,000 needed for the trip, the P.T.A. 
appointed its music chairman, Mrs. Dwight A. 
Garner, to take charge of the unit’s fund-raising 
efforts. Cooperating to reach the goal were 
citizens’ groups, businessmen, churches, students 
—in fact, everybody in the community.—National 
Congress Bulletin 


Patrol Enrollment Increases 
Illinois is among 16 states to be recognized 
for the excellence of its safety patrol program. 
Some 770,000 boys and girls, an all-time record 
number, are serving this year as members of 
school safety patrols throughout the nation, the 
American Automobile Association reported. Illi- 
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NEWS for YOU 


Guaranteed Printing Plates by a 39-year-old En- 
gtaving Firm with a good reputation, operating 
a Union Shop with Experienced Union Craftsmen. 
Quality always; Speed when you need it. 
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nois was third with 49,078 members in 1,210 
schools. 

Frederick T. McGuire, newly elected AAA 
president, said that, while the increased enroll- 
ment is encouraging, the figure still falls short of 
the 1,270,000 goal believed necessary for a com- 
pletely effective patrol program. This is based on 
a quota of one patrol member on duty for every 
25 students. 

“The value of the school safety patrols has 
been demonstrated beyond question,” Mr. Mc- 
Guire said. “For example, since 1922, the first 
year of the patrols, the traffic death rate of school- 
age children has been cut in half, while the death 
rate of other age groups has just about doubled.” 
—Illinois Education ev? 


Danish Demonstrate Fitness 
“A superb demonstration of physical fitness 
and skill as taught in Danish schools and clubs 
was presented at Illinois State Normal University. 
The exhibition was given by a touring team of 
24 national champion men and women.—Illinois 
Education 
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PUBLISH VISUAL SLIDEBOOKS 

Visual Slidebooks have been made available 
on various countries in Europe. They contain 
hard-to-get color slides, art paper pages of de- 
tailed comment on the significance of the scenes 
photographed and black and white reproduction 
of them. They are valuable for use in various 
clubs and classes—history, geography, art, Eng- 
lish. For further information write to Educational 
Productions Ltd., 17 Denbigh Street, London, 
S.W. 1, England. 


SCIENCE BOOKLET IS AVAILABLE 

An interesting booklet, “Adventures In Sci- 
ence at the Smithsonian,” has been issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. It is 
profusely illustrated, many of the pictures in full 
color. Subjects covered include: Into the Dino- 
saur Age; Searching for Cave Men; Among the 
Indians; Under the Sea; Collecting Wild Animals; 
Naming Plants and Animals; Harnessing Power; 
Making Electricity Work; Conquering the Air; 
Into Space; Tracking Earth Satellites. However, 
the authors have done an excellent job in simpli- 
fying the terminology. It is a very valuable addi- 
tion for science clubs and classes. Single copies 
25c; less in quantities. Distributed by Colortone 
Press, 2412 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 
9, D.C. 
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_How We Do It 





OPERATING PROCEDURE FOR 
MAGAZINE STAFFS 


Services of the Magazine 

The magazine should endeavor to render the 
following services: 

1. To present feature articles to those who are 
actively interested in the school—the students, 
faculty, administration, parents, and alumni. 

2. To express student opinion and thought. 

3. To unify the ideals and objectives of the 
school. 

4. To promote an esprit de corps within the 
school. 

5. To encourage and promote worthy activities. 

6. To serve as an outlet for the creativity of 
students as writers, photographers, artists, and 
cartoonists. 

7. To promote scholarship and leadership. 

8. To support the traditions of the school. 

9. To record a permanent history of the school. 

10. To uphold and demonstrate the best forms 
and the highest ideals of journalism. 

Recruitment of Staff 

The following sources should be utilized to 
recruit staff: 

1. Members of the English Department—The 
members of the English Department can recom- 
mend writers who have ease, fluency, and origi- 
nality in their writings. 

2. Freshman Class Adviser—From the data 
sheets which the freshmen complete for the ad- 
viser a list of students who indicated that they 
are interested in writing for the paper has been 
prepared. 

3. Use of the Bulletin Board—Place a request 
for writers on the various bulletin boards. 

4. Personal Contacts—Request that staff mem- 
bers recommend their friends and associates who 
show an interest in the magazine. 

5. Advertisement in the Magazine—Place an 
advertisement in the magazine requesting recruits 
for the staff. 

Suggested List of Duties of Editors 
Editor-in-Chief (or Co-Editors) 

1. Call a meeting of the editors and the busi- 
ness manager at least one week before deadline, 
to decide jointly on feature articles, and pictures 
for the next issue. The approximate length of 
the articles in words should be determined. 

2. Inform each editor of the approximate num- 
ber of column-inches available for his department. 
(To do this the number of column-inches of ads 
and their approximate layout must have been 
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previously determined by the business manager.) 

3. Assign to each editor responsibility for 
handling all stories within his department. 

4. Call a general staff meeting at least once 
every two or three issues for the purpose of dis- 
cussing general policy, criticisms, etc. At these 
meetings request an outside speaker—one of the 
editors, or a member of the Department of English 
to deliver a prepared talk on journalistic pro- 
cedure. (For any meeting those who are expected 
to attend should always be notified individually 
by a personal letter.) 

5. Maintain liaison with the publisher. 

6. Maintain liaison with the administration, 
faculty, and student body. 

7. Establish a sound, consistent editorial policy 
concerning several topics of school-wide interest. 

8. Read and evaluate incoming mail. Send 
prompt answers when necessary. 

9. Keep abreast of current journalistic trends 
which may improve the magazine by subscribing 
and reading at least one journalistic magazine. 

10. Discuss general plans for future issues with 
the associate editor. 

11. Periodically examine existing operating 
procedures and duties. Consolidate, decentralize, 
or clarify the procedures and duties so that in- 
creased efficiency will result. Prepare necessary 
written forms and instructions to facilitate 
operations. 

12. Advise editors on problems concerning 
procedure, personnel, or any other matters which 
may arise. 

13. Provide the editors with an adequate staff 


Associate Editor (assumed by Co-Editors) 


The associate editor should preferably, al- 
though not necessarily, be some one who is pre- 
pared to take over the position of editor-in-chief. 
Therefore, he should assist the editor-in-chief 
whenever possible to become familiar with the 
editor’s duties. However, the associate editor 
should also have specific responsibilities as listed 
below. 

1. Act as expediter to make certain that de- 
partmental editors will have stories ready by 
deadline. 

2. Coordinate all staff activities, including the 
business staff. 

3. Attend all joint-editors’ meetings and dead- 
line sessions. 

4. Prepare a rough layout after stories have 
been assigned to the editors. Try to gain a general 
idea of whether the amount of copy on hand is 
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more or less than is needed. Submit the layout to 
the editor-in-chief. 

5. Orient new staff members to all phases of 
operation of the magazine (how copy is prepared, 
layout, dummy, galleys, writing, business). 

6. Render general assistance as needed to de- 
partment editors during deadline sessions such as 
rewriting, or layout. 

Feature Editor 

1. Attend all joint-editors’ meetings and dead- 
line sessions. 

2. Assign all feature stories, preferably at a 
general meeting of the features staff. 

3. At features staff meetings discuss possible 
new features and improvement of established 
features. 

4. Assume responsibility for having all stories 
in the magazine office by deadline. (Preferably 
set own deadline before general deadline, or at 
a later specified date which unusual conditions 
may require.) 

5. Edit all feature stories considering length, 
content, liveliness, and presentation. (Use a 
snappy start; arouse reader’s interest throughout 
story.) 

6. Determine layout for stories after consulta- 
tion with the editor-in-chief and associate editor 
and after examination of the associate editor’s 
rough layout. 

7. Select feature heads and styles. 

8. Paste stories on the dummy after return of 
the galleys or proof sheets. 

Art Editor 

1. Attend all joint-editors’ meetings and dead- 
line sessions. 

2. Assign all line-work and art assignments. 
Exchange Editor 

1. Mail copies of the magazine to other schools 
promptly after publication. 

2. Go through exchange papers and magazines 
for possible items of value for the magazine (jokes, 
features, etc.) 

3. Expand reciprocal exchange agreements 
with schools not presently on the exchange list. 

4. Handle all correspondence concerning ex- 
change papers. (For example, write schools which 
have stopped exchanging magazines.) 

Business Manager 

1. Attend all joint-editors’ meetings and dead- 
line sessions. 

2. Handle all solicitations of ads and collec- 
tions (with aid of staff). 

3. Establish and print on bills standard adver- 
tising rates based on the current cost of living. 

4. Check supplies and equipment frequently, 
and make additional purchases when necessary. 

5. Prepare an annual budget for presentation 
to the Student Council after consultation with the 
editor-in-chief. 
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6. Have complete knowledge concerning all 
advertisements to appear in each issue (the num- 
ber of column-inches of advertisements, advertise- 
ment copy, etc.), and lay out the advertisements 
roughly before the joint-editors’ meeting is held. 

7. Keep a close liaison with the faculty busi- 
ness adviser. Plan to meet with him before the 
first issue and immediately after each issue in 
order to keep a constant check on financial prob- 
lems and progress. 


Circulation Manager 
(or Assistant Business Manager) 

1. Assist the business manager with advertis- 
ing matters. 

2. Prepare a time schedule of available hours 
of student salesmen in order to achieve widest 
possible coverage of the student body. 

3. Distribute a predetermined number of 
copies of magazine to faculty and administration 
offices. 

4. Instill the desire in salesmen to sell to in- 
dividual students rather than merely stand pas- 
sively next to a pile of papers which are on sale. 

5. Collect all circulation receipts, and keep 
accurate records of cash. Give the receipts and 
records to the business manager. 

6. Plan to meet regularly with the business 
manager and faculty adviser in order to check 
financial progress issue by issue. 


Feature Writing and Editing 

Style—Stories should be written simply and 
directly with a variation of style such as the use 
of quotations, colorful words and different kinds 
of sentences. Diction and grammar should be 
correct. Copy should be written in an impersonal 
manner, not marred by the use of parentheses, 
quotation marks, exclamation points, and per- 
sonal pronouns. 


Features—Features should conform to the 
basic standards of effective writing. They should 
be timely, well-written, free from editorial com- 
ment, restrained, simple, and focused around a 
central idea. The story should be limited to sig- 
nificant details and be written in a colorful, zest- 
ful style. 

Editing—Stories should be free from mis- 
spelled words, grammatical errors, slang, wordi- 
ness, and dull words. List of names should appear 
in paragraph form. Paragraph lengths should 
conform to principles of effective writing. All 
unnecessary facts and details should be edited out 
of copy. Persons mentioned in stories should be 
identified with first names or initials, positions, 
and titles. A consistent style for punctuation, 
capitalization, numerals, and abbreviations should 
be used.—Herman A. Estrin, Department of Eng- 
lish, Newark College of Engineering, Newark 2, 
New Jersey 


School Activities 





TEEN-AGE DRIVERS LEARN 
PRINCIPLES OF SAFETY 

Through the tremendous efforts of both indi- 
viduals and groups, teen-agers, as well as adults 
are learning the principles of safe, courteous 
driving. “The National Hot Rod Association” is 
doing a commendable job of promoting safety. 

Through the association’s thousands of mem- 
bers, it has replaced street racing with organized 
dragstrip competition in several cities of the 
United States. Various service clubs are spon- 
soring drag events and rallies. Close cooperation 
with law enforcement agencies has brought about 
wonderful results in many areas. 

Now, in the larger junior and senior high 
schools, driver training courses are part of the 
high school curriculum. These courses are taught 
by qualified instructors and are valuable in teach- 
ing teen-agers the basic driving skills, and en- 
abling the teen-agers to become safe, courteous, 
and capable drivers. 

We all owe a great deal to the thousands of 
people who are working hard to help make our 
highways safe and the drivers more competent. 
—The Shamrock, St. Canice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


LET’S PROTECT OUR 
PUBLIC LANDS! 

The public lands, over one-quarter of the na- 
tion’s area, belong to us and our neighbors and 
to all of the people of the United States. Held in 
trust by local, state, and federal governments, 
these lands are rich in resources, diverse in meet- 
ing our wants for water, minerals, timber, grass, 
and recreation. One of the greatest of our heri- 
tages, they are an ingredient of American living 
that we wish to save. 

The public domain has become a part df us, 
just as kinship with the wilderness was a part 
of those earlier generations of Americans who 
settled our country. It is to this that many of us 
must turn for a little of the feeling that comes 
from living “close to the land” in the out-of-doors. 
These lands also provide a diversity of the ma- 
terial things so essential to living in this modern 
age. 

But just as we have grown to value the many 
benefits of this public estate, so must we begin 
to assume a greater responsibility for taking care 
of the land itself—the soils, water, minerals, 
plants, animals, scenery, and wilderness. Our use 
must be keyed to a basic concern for these re- 
sources so that they can continue to satisfy our 
wants in the face of rapidly increasing pressures 
upon them. 

National Wildlife Week was first proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt in 1938. It has been spon- 
sored annually since by the National Wildlife 
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Federation and the state groups that belong to 
the Federation. Purpose of the Week is to focus 
public attention on the importance of our natural 
resources and on the broad and pressing problems 
of conservation. 

The National Wildlife Federation is an associa- 
tion of state federations or leagues and their 
affiliated local conservation clubs. The total mem- 
bership exceeds two million persons. It is not a 
government agency, but is a citizen’s organization, 
and has been responsible for informed public 
opinion leading to much important legislation and 
to many action programs in the conservation field. 
It is financed by civic-minded persons throughout 
the nation who every year send in small contri- 
butions in exchange for Wildlife Conservation 
Stamps. 

Civic organizations, sportsmen’s clubs, garden 
clubs, and youth groups can help promote Wildlife 
Week in the following ways: 

1. Arrange conservation programs for school 
assemblies. Plan class tours of nearby public 
lands. Ask leaders of conservation organizations 
and agencies to participate in these. 

2. Plan conservation meetings with speakers 
or movies. 

3. Sponsor window displays and exhibits to 
illustrate the many products of the public lands: 
photographs; the tools used in managing and har- 
vesting timber, minerals, and other public land 
products; hunting, fishing, camping, and other 
outdoor equipment; mounted wildlife specimens; 
literature on the public lands; slogans; etc. 

4. Schedule radio and television interviews 
and commentary. 

5. Secure news and editorial comment in local 
newspapers. ; 

6. Sponsor educational tours of adult and 
youth groups to public land areas—game ranges, 
wildlife refuges, forests, parks, grazing lands, etc. 
—to see the uses and management of these on the 
ground. Ask your conservation agencies to spon- 
sor demonstrations of the conservation programs 
they are carrying out on the public lands. 





GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Furnished in pre-printed master carbon units for 
any liquid (spirit or direct process) duplicator 


7th grade—"You Are Growing Up” 
8th grade—"You Are A Teen-ager”’ 
9th grode—" Beginning High School” 


G. A. Eichler Albert M. Lerch 


The Continental Press, Inc. 


Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 














7. Organize local, state, and regional commit- 
tees to encourage and support efforts to protect 
and improve public land areas. Such groups can 
play an important role in encouraging the en- 
forcement of protective laws, and in gaining ade- 
quate appropriations for care of the public lands. 
—National Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll Street, 
N.W., Takonia Park, Washington 12, D.C. 


THE “EARLY BIRD” REALLY 
PROVES ITS PROWESS 

A very interesting school project or activity in 
which all of the pupils took part is the publication 
of a school paper in our elementary school. 

The idea of having a school paper started in 
one of the fourth grade classrooms. This group 
called their paper “The Early Bird.” It was pub- 
lished monthly and sold for two cents a copy. The 
pupils felt that, with everyone’s help, about the 
only expense involved would be the cost of the 
amount of paper and stencils used in their 
publication. 

By selling “The Early Bird” for two cents a 
copy everyone would be able to buy the school 
paper and enough money would be collected to 
pay for the cost of materials. The teacher was 
the sponsor of the paper and members of the 
classroom were chosen for the various other 
positions such as editors, assistant editors, report- 
ers, copy readers, cartoonists, etc. 

Everyone in the class was responsible for 
furnishing any material they wished to have pub- 
lished in the paper. 

After the publication of two or three issues 
many pupils asked if everyone in the school might 
take part in the publication so as to give everyone 
a chance not only to contribute material but help 
with the manual labor involved. A vote was taken 
and both pupils and teachers voted to make it a 
school activity and agreed to contribute material 
to be published. 

Many revisions were now being made. Instead 
of just one teacher as sponsor, the writer was 
asked to be an additional sponsor. A new editorial 
staff was selected from the total student body. 
Each classroom or grade selected a class represen- 
tative who was responsible for seeing that the 
material submitted by the pupils or teacher of his 
or her room was written up and handed in to one 
of the sponsors. 

These representatives also met at least once 
a month during the lunch hour with the rest of 
the editorial staff to discuss the publication of 
the next monthly issue. 

Some of the material submitted usually in- 
cluded the following: Original poems and stories 
composed by individual students, jokes, puzzles, 
class news, trips and parties taking place, and 
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coming events. A contest consisting of questions 
on various subjects such as history, science, and 
music was included in each issue with prizes given 
for the winners. 

These contests were made up and conducted 
by the sponsor so that everyone, including the 
students of the editorial staff, were qualified to 
enter the contest. Sports events and the results 
of tournaments were published. 

It was the gym teacher’s responsibility to see 
that someone submitted this information in “The 
Early Bird.” Pictures were furnished by both 
pupils and teachers and reproduced on several of 
the pages throughout the paper—thus enabling 
students, especially the younger children, to color 
them if they so desired. 

The material was arranged according to sub- 
ject matter and its proper place in the paper. 
Pupils or teachers helped with the typing and 
cutting of stencils. The pupils took turns stapling 
the pages together. 

The day before an issue was ready for distribu- 
tion a check list was sent around to the various 
classrooms for the teacher to place the number of 
papers wanted by his or her room. The following 
day they were delivered by a few students and 
the money collected at the time of delivery. 

A great deal of interest was shown in “The 
Early Bird” since everyone had a chance to take 
part in the publication and the paper proved to 
be quite a successful project.—R. Fred Kiewat, ? 
Northup School, Detroit, Michigan 


Com edy Cues 


Changed Completely 

“My, how you’ve changed! You used to have 
curly red hair and now you are bald. You always 
were so tanned and now you're pale. And you 
must have lost 50 pounds. You've certainly 
changed Mr. Pfister.” 

“But my name isn’t Pfister,” the man replied. 
“It’s Maloney.” 

“Look! You’ve even changed your name!” 
—Ex. 








—* 
Routine Examination 

“But, Doc,” argued the sailor, “I’m only here 
for an eye exam. I don’t have to take off my 
clothes for that.” 

“Strip down and get in line,” shouted the 
pharmacist’s mate. 

The sailor obeyed, but kept on grumbling. 
The chap in front of him finally turned around 
and said, “What are you kicking about? I only 
came here to deliver a telegram!”—Ex. 


School Activities 











ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team — the basketball boys 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools 

And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field, 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That’s the modern way in education 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 


And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school — THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 
Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . And EVERY DAY we received letters of glowing praise and appre- 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . Those articles by advisers of prize 
winning books are superb. . . Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. . . That layout article was most helpful. . . Thanks for the article on money 
raising. . . ,” etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 
Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail 
After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop u: 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP! 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 
Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your adviser will 
thank you for helping her out too. By the way, Photolith sponsors a critical service for 
fall-delivered yearbooks. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 
Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If ! don’t like it, | under 
stand that you'll refund my money for the year. 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check. 


Send magazine to: (Signed) 


[] NOTE: Send us information Address 
about the fall critical service. City, State 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 


ee ee 


in every issue for every faculty member! 


ofe oe 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 


Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 


fe oe she ae 


PebEE 


current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the 
educational program of his school. 


PEPE E EES 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 


beet 


Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 


Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 
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Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by . 


Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
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